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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Education for an Age of Plenty 


PROFESSOR L. M. FRASER 


This article is a reply to the address given by Professor Hogben at the 
Institute’s recent conference and printed in the December 1937 issue of 
Aputt EpucaTion 


N a recent address before the British Institute of Adult Education 

(since published in pamphlet form*), Professor Hogben provided a 
vigorous exposition of his views as to the functions of university and 
adult education in the present age. I need not apologize for offering 
the following comments on his arguments and conclusions; for though 
his paper bears many signs of hasty preparation and was doubtless 
intended to provoke rather than to persuade, yet his reputation is 
sufficiently high for even his obditer dicta to carry some weight in 
progressive educational circles. 

Briefly his thesis is as follows. Democracy is at present on the de- 
fensive against dictatorship and the totalitarian state. Education, then, 
in democratic countries must be directed towards strengthening the 
democratic convictions of the citizens, as also towards increasing 
the resistance of society against such evils as war, poverty, and stag- 
nation. It cannot, therefore, afford to be ‘unbiased’, or to pursue 
knowledge as an end in itself; on the contrary, it must be biased—viz., 
against the wastes and inequalities of the present economic and 
social system—and it must concentrate exclusively on such know- 

* Education for an Age of Plenty. ‘Life and Leisure’ Series. 6d. 
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ledge as is ‘useful’—i.e., relevant to the struggle against these evils. 
Nor can it afford to shut itself within the confines of orthodox Marxism; 
for Marx’s teaching, though highly stimulating and valuable if ap- 
proached in a spirit of detached criticism, is yet fatal to true scientific 
work once it is elevated into the position of a bible. What education 
must do, therefore, is to concentrate on useful factual knowledge, 
chosen in such a way as to stimulate the will of the learners towards 
constructive social effort. 

In what follows I shall examine the above thesis simply as stated in 
the lecture under review. In some respects, perhaps, it gives a one- 
sided picture of what the author’s views on university and adult edu- 
cation really are. If so, I greatly hope that in his rejoinder he will de- 
velop these views further, and that my grounds for disagreement with 
him may prove largely unfounded. 

Professor Hogben recognizes (pp. 6-7) that university researchers 
need not be expected to pursue their investigations merely as a 
means to particular social ends. For them, knowledge may be treated 
as an end in itself. But the type of knowledge which they pursue and 
teach should be determined (he holds) by considerations of social 
usefulness. And we are given more than one indication of what that 
type of knowledge is to be. It does not include Greek (p. 3) nor 
mathematics if thought of as an end in itself (p. 7), nor ‘elegant 
expositions of useless literature’ (p. 15), nor foreign languages, 
‘except as a means to peaceful communications between nations’ 
(p. 15); nor, above all, does it include the ‘gross absurdities of econo- 
mics and so-called political science’ (pp. 9-10, 14, 16). It does include 
natural science, biology, mathematics (as a tool of research, or if 
brought into relation with ‘the record of human achievement’), 
and above all the factual study of the changing social and economic 
conditions of our time. 

Now Professor Hogben’s own subject is biology, and it would 
be unreasonable to demand that he should know much about what our 
universities actually teach in such fields as literature or political 
science—especially in view of the rapid developments which are taking 
place in these and related fields, with respect to both teaching and re- 
search. But the consequence is that he is not a reliable guide to present- 
day university practice outside his own field. Let me confine my at- 
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‘ to speak. During recent years there has been considerable contro- 


versy among professional economists—and some echoes have 
reached the ears of a wider public—as to the scope and significance 
of the discipline known as ‘economic theory’. One school of thought 
urges that it is a positive and deductive science concerned simply 
with analyzing and elaborating the implications of ‘scarcity’—of 
the fact that our resources are limited in relation to the ends we 
would like them to serve. Other economists have held that the 
rigid demarcation of this particular field as representing “economic 
theory’ par excellence is misleading and unnecessary, and have 
preferred to adhere to older and vaguer definitions which describe 
economics in terms of the production and consumption of wealth. 
We need not go into the merits of these two points of view.* The 
point here is that they are concerned simply with the internal or- 
ganization or articulation of economic studies. No teacher of econo- 
mics known to me would dream of suggesting that the analysis of the 
problem of scarcity represents the whole of economic studies; the issue 
is merely whether the scarcity problem deserves pride of place as the 
central problem of economic theory. Nor does any university course 
known to me conform to the pattern which Professor Hogben so 
vividly criticizes. I have yet to come across an economics syllabus 
which fails to include precisely the type of studies which he advocates 
—such topics as ‘the changing structure of industrial management’ 
and ‘the distribution of income’ (p. 16) form a regular and familiar 
part of even the most elementary courses in political economy. 
If Professor Hogben were right in supposing that professors of 
economics confined themselves to deduction and tautology his attacks 
might have some point. As it is, I am unable to attach any serious 
significance to them. 

So, too, with the neighbouring field of political science. Professor 
Hogben suggests illustration of the type of subject he would ske 
to see taught in politics courses ‘the powers of local government’ 
(p. 16). Is there any university course in political science, ei‘ er in 
this country or elsewhere, which does not study the powers of local 


* A more detailed discussion of the points at issue, together with references to 
a: a on both sides, can be found in my Economic Thought and Language, 
pter II. 
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government? I have always been under the impression that political 
organization and public administration formed the central—though 
not, of course, the only—subject the study of which constitutes 
‘political science’. Here again I cannot help feeling that Professor 
Hogben might, with advantage, have himself pursued the path 
of factual investigation which he so strongly recommends to others. 

Not, of course, that I would for a moment agree with him that 
factual information is the only worthwhile type of knowledge. 
Even if we accept his presupposition that knowledge cannot be an 
end in itself, it is surely a fantastic travesty to suggest that all science 
worth the name is concerned exclusively with ‘facts’.* At least in the 
case of economics, which for obvious reasons can never be an ‘experi- 
mental’ science, deductive analysis is indispensable, both as inter- 
preting and as supplementing the colligation of factual data on which 
alone he insists. Let me offer just one illustration. Professor Hogben 
will not, I suppose, deny that the problems of international trade— 
of the repercussions of (say) a tariff upon the volume and distribution 
of the national income—are of importance for social welfare. How 
are we to elucidate such problems by a mere aggregate of statistical 
data? These may no doubt be able to inform us as to the actual situa- 
tion now or in the past: they will never tell us in what ways the im- 
position (or the removal) of the tariff would change that situation. 
And yet if we are to decide whether the tariff is socially desirable it is 
knowledge of this latter type which we must have. What we have todo 
is to imagine the tariff imposed (or removed) and then trace out in 
thought the resultant alterations in prices, in the volume of imports 
and of exports, in the level of monetary and real incomes, and so on. 
The results at which we reach will be abstract rather than factual; 
deductive rather than empirical. But so far from being useless they 
will constitute an indispensable basis for a rational commercial policy. 

In short, the doctrine that science consists merely in the collection 
of factual information is so obviously untenable that it cannot repre- 
sent the considered opinion of any scientist of Professor Hogben’s 
eminence; and one is therefore left doubting whether his lecture 
adequately expresses what he really thinks. 


* Ihave been unable to discover precisely what Professor Hogben means by a 
‘fact,’ but presume that he uses the word more or less in the naive sense of 
ordinary discourse. 
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These doubts are not stilled by an examination of his two central 
points—that education must be ‘biased’ and that worthwhile know- 
ledge cannot be an end in itself. As to the former point little need be 
said. For his attacks on the ‘Genteel Whigs’ (p. 4) who advocate 
unbiased education show that he has failed to grasp what ‘lack of 
bias’ means. Nobody in his senses demands that teachers should 
express no views to their students as to what they thin’. true or untrue, 
desirable or undesirable. Professor Hogben is banging at a wide-open 
door when he inveighs against a doctrine which, if it were held 
consistently, would lead teachers to give as much weight to the 
Phlogiston theory as to the Atomic theory. For so far as I know 
such a doctrine has never been advanced. But it is an essential part 
of education for democracy to develop the student’s powers of criti- 
cism. He must be taught how to learn and think for himself. The 
‘bias’ which should as far as possible be avoided is that which arises 
when views are imposed upon him from above—when his teachers, 
instead of persuading or convincing him that (let us say) war is 
undesirable or capitalism inefficient, simply tell him so and give 
him no opportunity of developing his own views. Democratic educa- 
tion differs, in fact, from totalitarian education in precisely the same 
way in which democracy itself differs from dictatorship; it rests 
upon the presupposition that not even the most cherished convictions 
of those in authority should be exempt from the free challenge of 
educated opinion. ‘The beliefs which we have most warrant for have 
no safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation to the whole world 
to prove them unfounded’. And if Professor Hogben is frightened 
that an unbiased education in this sense will encourage conservatism 
and stagnation in the face of the social evils of our time (p. 5), then that 
means that he does not himself believe in the democracy which he 
professes to champion. He is in effect advocating precisely that 
‘retreat from reason’ which he elsewhere (p. 16) explicitly deplores. 
True, unbiased education may be something difficult to achieve; 
many of our schools and universities may conspicuously fail to achieve 
it at the present moment. But that is no ground for abandoning it as 
an ideal, or for doubting that in general biased education is bad 
education. 

The problem whether knowledge is from the social point of view a 
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worthwhile end in itself is more difficult to handle—if only because 
Professor Hogben does not make it clear what exactly he wishes to 
maintain. In so far, of course, as he is merely expressing a lack of 
personal interest in such subjects as Greek, or literature, there is 
nothing in particular to be said: we cannot all be interested in every- 
thing, and there may also be people who are not specially excited by the 
technical details of the productive process or by the statistics of 
exports from the Seychelle Islands. But in fact he goes much further 
than this, holding—if I understand him rightly—(a) that people 
in general ought not to be interested in acquiring information unless 
it is ‘relevant to civic welfare’; and at the same time (4) that the great 
majority of people are not in fact interested in non-useful knowledge, 
and that this circumstance ought to be taken into account in providing 
them with courses of education and instruction. Both of these pro- 
positions require consideration. 

(a) What exactly is meant by knowledge that is ‘relevant to 
civic welfare’? Apparently it is knowledge which ‘advances the 
material or social aspirations’ of the community (or perhaps of a 
powerful group within it), or which is in some sense called forth 
by contemporary ‘social needs’. What, then, are these social aspira- 
tions and needs? (I need say nothing of the type of knowledge which 
advances society’s material aspirations—except to remark that such 
knowledge is as a rule highly technical and specialist in nature, and 
does not seem particularly appropriate to the abilities, requirements, 
or interests, of ‘the general citizen’). Do social aspirations include such 
things as the appreciation of music and art? Or the enjoyment of 
history? Or the discussion of those broad questions as to the nature 
of the universe, which people constantly find themselves wanting to 
ask, and which fall under the headings of ‘religion’ and ‘philosophy’? 
If they do, then Professor Hogben has on his own showing no right 
to reject them from any educational curriculum, whether within 
universities or outside. If they do not, if such subjects as these are not 
‘social’ but moral or cultural, then he has still to prove that knowledge, 
to be worthy of pursuit, must confine itself to ‘social’ needs as he is 
now understanding the word. 

Again, we are told that the information imparted to students and 
citizens must be ‘useful’. This can only mean that once knowledge 
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has served its purpose it becomes futile and should be discarded—as, 
indeed, Professor Hogben specifically states. But let us suppose that 
he has his way, and that all of us concentrate exclusively on acquiring 
and disseminating the type of information which will serve the cause 
of material and economic progress. And let us suppose that as a result 
we succeed in eliminating all our present evils, establishing a society 
in which there is adequate wealth and leisure for all and in which the 
dangers of war and dictatorship are abolished. What are we then 
to do with our hard-won wealth and security? If new evils emerge, 
then no doubt our energies and education must be directed towards 
overcoming these. But there is one evil from which Professor Hogben’s 
programme is powerless to protect us—the evil of boredom. For if 
he has his way education will be concerned solely with attaining wealth 
and leisure and never with using them, once realized. In the Utopia 
to which he would condemn us we should all be like people who, 
having worked desperately hard to acquire enough money to retire 
on, find retirement a burden and leisure a misery. 

This may seem a travesty of Professor Hogben’s argument. But 
it is in truth merely the logical conclusion of holding that for a thing 
to be worth while it must be ‘useful’. To be useful is to be a means 
to a further end. If the means are worth while that can only be because 
the end is worth while. But when we ask Professor Hogben what 
the ends are towards which the knowledge he desires is a means, he 
puts us off with vague phrases such as ‘civic welfare’ and ‘the advancing 
of social aspirations’. He does not face the fact that civic welfare may 
include culture, and that society may aspire to knowledge of a type 
that is not merely utilitarian. 

And this brings me to what I believe to be the fundamental 
error in Professor Hogben’s position. Throughout his paper, as also 
in his Mathematics for the Million, he takes ‘social needs’ as a kind of 
datum or norm which knowledge and education must accept without 
question. Now, it is no doubt of the first importance to recognize 
that a type of education which is appropriate to one social background 
may be utterly inappropriate to another; so, too, the extent to which 
advances in knowledge have in the past depended upon a favourable 
social environment, is a fruitful and stimulating field of investigation— 
as Professor Hogben’s own researches into the history of mathematics 
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and science have clearly shown. What he does not recognize is that 
the chain of causation works not less effectively in the reverse direc- 
tion. Why do ‘social needs’ themselves change? How is it that the 
studies which seem up-to-date and worth while in one epoch come 
to be outmoded and dull in the next? Surely the main reason—I 
do not say the only one—is to be found in the advance of knowledge 
itself; in the fact that the opening up of a new field of action or re- 
search (perhaps as the result of a purely chance discovery) may 
lead to all sorts of adjustment and revision in the currently accepted 
standards of culture and welfare. When this sort of thing happens it 
is merely reasoning in a circle to say that the knowledge in question 
was wholly determined by contemporary social needs. The obvious 
truth is that each reacts on the other. To attribute exclusive sovereignty 
to the social and material environment is to commit the error (which 
Professor Hogben himself attacks in Marxists) of elevating the 
‘hypothesis’ of the materialist conception of history into a religious 
dogma or article of faith. 

Professor Hogben throws no light whatever on the causes of 
change in social needs and aspirations. ‘When we have agreed,’ he 
writes (my italics), ‘to pursue a common aim in our common interests, 
we can pursue the search for relevant facts’ (pp. 5-6). But how shall 
we know wherein our interests lie, or what our aims should be, except 
in the light of our intellectual and cultural equipment? And if that 
equipment includes a belief in literature or art, or in knowledge as 
an end in itself, why should we be forbidden to use our educational 
programme for furthering these ends? 

(6) Which brings us to the question of fact. Professor Hogben 
assures us that at the present time education ‘is only truly popular 
when it is socially relevant’ (p. 7). Citizens, he holds, are in actual 
fact interested in socially useful information, and not in economic 
theory, literature and the rest. As evidence he adduces the magni- 
ficent success which has attended the publication of his own book, 
Mathematics for the Million. ‘I attribute the sales of this book ex- 
clusively to one thing: people who were repelled by a subject which 
their teachers justified as an end in itself were excited to find it had some 
relation to the record of human achievement’. 

This is, of course, as it stands, a mere assertion, though Professor 
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Hogben may perhaps have inductive evidence which he has not di- 
vulged in support of it. But so far as it goes it points to exactly the op- 
posite conclusion from that which he wishes to draw. The outstanding 
characteristic of Mathematics for the Million (apart from its style, 
its diagrams, its illustrations, and its wit) is the amount of historical 
and even antiquarian information which it contains. It sets out to 
show the growth of mathematical knowledge in relation to its social 
background. As such it represents a fascinating adventure into 
hitherto largely unexplored territory. But in what sense is knowledge 
of this type useful az the present day? How are we assisted in solving 
our urgent social problems by knowing that (for example) the con- 
cept of zero as a number was unknown to the ancient Greeks, being 
discovered by Hindu mathematicians some time between 100 B.C. 
and A.D. 150? Surely the charm of the book rests precisely in the 
degree to which its contents are irrelevant—have no direct bearing 
either on present-day mathematics or (much less) on present-day 
social welfare. If the record of past human achievement is of interest 
to the citizens of to-day, that is of itself sufficient to show that education 
is not only popular when it is useful! 

Nor does the success with which organizations like the W.E.A. 
promote classes on ‘non-useful’ subjects such as literature and philo- 
sophy—not to mention ‘university economics’ and ‘university 
political science’-—bear out Professor Hogben’s hypothesis on the 
factual question. No doubt the number of persons attending adult 
classes at the moment is an appallingly small proportion of the total 
population. But I see no reason to believe that it would be markedly 
greater if such classes were to concentrate exclusively on ‘the revolu- 
tion of agricultural technique’ or ‘the recruitment of social person- 
nel’ (assuming that an adequate supply of teachers could be found for 
subjects of this type). As things are, the main trouble is not that the 
general citizen is interested in a different type of education from 
that which he is offered, but that he is for the most part not interested 
in education at all—unless, perhaps, it were to take the ‘useful’ and 
‘socially relevant’ form of instruction in the judging of racing and 
football prospects. But we will not improve the position by con- 
stricting our educational programme within the limits Professor 
Hogben lays down. He is entitled, of course, to deplore the possibility 
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that people should come to be interested in knowledge or culture 
for their own sakes. If he were educational dictator he would no 
doubt be in a position to forbid such interests on grounds of useless- 
ness and social irrelevance. What he cannot do, as a professing demo- 
crat, is to coerce his fellow-citizens to follow the sterile path of pure 
educational utilitarianism. 

It is, in short, a pity that Professor Hogben should have chosen to 
treat a serious subject so flippantly. The problems of university and 
adult education are difficult enough. And I for one do not doubt 
that there are many respects in which the universities might do more 
than at present to further the well-being of the community and the 
good life of its citizens. But progress in this field will not be attained 
by the methods, and in the spirit, of the lecture here reviewed. Is it too 
much to ask that the study of education should itself be approached in 
a'scientific and unbiased spirit? 


Comment on Professor Fraser's Rejoinder 
LANCELOT HOGBEN, F.R.S. 


N a lecture of one hour’s duration, it is scarcely possible to avoid 

misunderstanding about matters on which one has expressed oneself 
at length elsewhere. I therefore welcome Fraser’s rejoinder, because it 
may clarify issues for readers, who, unlike Fraser, are not familiar 
with what I have said on another occasion. There are five main issues 
raised in Fraser’s article. 

(1) The first is whether I know anything about the teaching of 
social studies in British universities. This is really too silly to be worthy 
of comment. I had attended meetings of the Professorial Council of an 
Institution devoted exclusively to social studies, and had been a mem- 
ber of the Economics Faculty of the University of London five years 
before Fraser was himself promoted to the opportunities he now 
enjoys, and indeed before he gained his Ph.D. 

(2) The second is whether I have correctly stated the limitations of 
economic teaching in British universities. I might quote copious refer- 
ences from Professor Robbins or Professor Hayek to support what I 
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have said. I might also quote from the eloquent appeal which Sir 
William Beveridge made in his farewell address delivered about the 
same time as my lecture. For a simple reason which will appear in the 
next sentence, I am not forced to do so. In the Economic Journal of 
December, 1932, there is a thoroughly sensible article by Fraser himself. 
It is entitled ‘How do we want economists to behave?’ The topic of 
this admirable essay is the definition of ‘economic science’ sustained in 
repeated pronunciamientos by what is numerically the most powerful 
school in Britain and in Austria. It is more explicitly stated in 
Professor Robbins’s much-malhandled book. Mark, then, that Pro- 
fessor Robbins was not discussing the scope of a particular theory held 
by some economists—he was discussing ‘the nature and significance of 
economic science’, when he goaded Fraser to the following salutary 
comment: ‘If Professor Robbins has his way the economist will ignore 
all these problems, except, perhaps, in so far as they stimulate his 
meditations upon the pricing process. But in that case, who will give 
them the serious consideration they deserve?’ 

This follows a catalogue of problems such as those which I 
advanced as the proper subject matter of social research. My manner 
was admittedly provocative, and intentionally so. Still, Fraser himself 
becomes quite readable when he says of theories about the pricing 
process: ‘.. . to believe that this technique is the essence of economics 
...is to become...an intellectual miser—a man who desires an 
infinite accumulation of theoretical dodo bones.’ I repeat that he is 
talking of the considered views and teaching policy of the most power- 
ful school of economics in Britain. Can it be that he has not yet ac- 
customed himself to think of British education outside the ten-mile 
limit of Lord Nuffield’s factories? 

(3) The third issue is the relation between observation and theory 
in real science. Subsidiary thereto is the claim that economic theory 
(i.e. marginalia) conforms to this relation. Fraser’s statements on this 
are a complete travesty of anything I said in my lecture, in conversa- 
tions with him and in my many published statements upon the same 
issue in other places. So I cannot rescue the discussion from the Union 
debating society level of discourse without stating simply and, as 
briefly as possible, what my views are. 

What I now say must be read side by side with what I shall say 
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later (4) about the relation between pure and applied science. I believe 
(and on that belief the Medical Research Council disburses its annual 
grants in aid of research) that science is the unity of theory and practice. 
In real sciences, like chemistry, physics or biology, hypotheses are 
suggested by facts, tested by facts and instrumental in the discovery 
of new and unsuspected facts. Their truth is not, to quote Professor 
Robbins, ‘inherent in the original definitions of the subject matter’. 

That is one issue between real science and economic theory. There 
is also another. A scientific generalization is correctly stated, when, 
and only when, it contains within itself a specification of its own factual 
Limitations. 

Throughout my lecture there is nothing to suggest that I offer 
social research the alternatives of theorizing without facts or collecting 
facts (ie. making observations) without regard to the construction of 
correct theories. What I do imply, and what I will defend, is this 
Economic theory is largely concerned with constructions which are 
neither suggested by precise factual information nor are capable of sug- 
gesting the means by which their validity can be explored. The follow- 
ing is a representative specimen from a book by Dr. Hicks:* 

‘If now the employer’s concession curve cuts the resistance curve on 
one horizontal part, the union will generally succeed in maintaining its 
claim; but if it cuts it at a lower point, compromise will be necessary 
and it is over such compromises that misunderstanding and strikes 
easily arise’. 

Readers who lack intellectual self-confidence may be trapped into 
believing that such exercises in draughtsmanship displayed in books 
on economics record the results of real measurements, as do curves 
in books on physics or biology. In contradistinction to realistic 
inquiries on how trade unions actually behave, economics is therefore 
inferred to be an “exact” science. The epithet is not a happy one. 
All genuine science is as exact as needs be for the tasks it undertakes 
and as exact as it can be with the instruments at its disposal. It is 
equally concerned with the qualitative and quantitative character- 
istics of behaviour, and all new sciences must traverse a wide 
territory of natural history before useful measurements can be made 
or fruitful hypotheses based on them can be tested. The relevant 


* Dr. Hicks: Theory of Wages. 
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issue is not whether economics is exact. It is whether the curves of the 
economists correspond to any measurements which have been made by 
them. An employer’s concession “curve” is not a graph in which a set 
of co-ordinates lay off the measured concessions which employers can 
or do make. A “curve” of trade union resistance is not a graph in which 
a set of co-ordinates correspond to observations of the behaviour of 
trade unionists or their executives. 

To see what relation this has to the methods of scientific inquiry 
it is only necessary to recall a “concession” curve or the resistance 
curve for a piece of wire. A curve which tells us how much a wire 
spring concedes to the load applied exhibits a series of points each 
based on the mean of careful measurements of the observed length 
of a particular spring when an observed load of guaranteed weight 
is suspended from it. A curve which tells us the relation of resistance 
to heat exhibits a series of points each based on a Wheatstone bridge 
observation of the conductivity of a real piece of metal and a 
reading obtained from a reliable and tangible thermometer. The 
corresponding measurements of the employers’ concession and the 
trade union resistance curves exist in the brain of Dr. Hicks. Since 
he does not suggest any substitute for the thermometer, balance, 
Wheatstone bridge, or micrometer scale, his ingenious artistry lacks 
the merit of a speculative hypothesis for more enterprising investi- 
gators to test. 

If it could do that, it would be worthy of the efforts which scientific 
men put into problems of curve analysis, and devising an armoury of 
logical instruments vastly more sophisticated than the verbal sub- 
mathematics of economic theory. In nothing I have written have I 
denied that there may be a limited use for the parochial hypotheses of 
free trade economics. What I assert is that they have no title to rank as 
scientific hypotheses until their authors can agree among themselves 
about the class of phenomena to which they are applicable, or agree 
among themselves to explore the limits at which they break down and 
to specify the framework of action within which they fit. 

It is sufficiently obvious that they do not agree about these things, 
as practitioners of a genuine branch of science agree about what 
are basic and pivotal theoretical principles or the kind of social 
conduct to which they apply. If they did, it would not be possible for 
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Professor Fraser to set the following question in a degree examination: 
‘in what sense (if any) is economics a science?’ Evidently there 
are grave doubts. No one could imagine a chemist asking his 
students to discuss in what sense (if any) chemistry is a science. Or 
again consider the titles of some of the most debated recent works on 
economics. Eddington has written a book called The Nature of the 
Physical World. 1 have written a book called The Nature of Living 
Matter. It was left for Professor Robbins to write The Nature and 
Significance of Economic Science. 

No one knows better than Fraser that economists cannot even agree 
about what class of conclusions can be inferred from their theories. 
Fraser is a socialist, or says he is, in his non-professional capacity. 
Robbins and Hayek assert that they can prove from price theory that 
socialism will not work. If Fraser were sufficiently at peace with 
himself to let his academic right hand reflect upon what his political 
left hand is doing, he would realize that this is not a matter of personal 
preference. It goes to the root of scientific methodology. It raises the 
question: is the relation between theory and practice in economics the 
relation between theory and practice in real science? 

(4) This involves the fourth issue raised in Fraser’s rejoinder. 
Wherein lies the difference between pure and applied science? Scienti- 
fic men are forced to think candidly and lucidly about this, because 
the vast expense at which modern ‘pure’ research is carried out is 
borne by foundations which exist to promote the solution of practical 
problems. I do not want to score debating points at Fraser’s expense. 
So let me state again, quite simply, what I think is the reasonable view. 

It is one thing to say that a discipline can only rank as a genuine 
science when it can also supply recipes for the practical conduct of 
affairs. It is another to say that research and teaching of genuine 
science must be confined to topics of immediate material value. If you 
have to build a railway you need a map. It is obviously superficial to 
distinguish the work done in mapping the actual track traversed by 
the railroad as useful in contradistinction to the useless work of getting 
all the knowledge you have to scrap in the process of deciding where to 
put it. 

There is of course, no real disagreement between us, when Fraser 
throws off the Union manner. He concludes his thoughtful and 
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earnest article in the Economic Journal by quoting T. H. Huxley’s 
aphorism in the following context: ‘Let us hope that economists in 
general will not forget that in the social studies the end of knowledge is 
action’ (italics inserted). In a lecture which I gave before I had read 
Fraser’s article, I used the same quotation in my concluding remarks, 
and expressed many views similar to those which he has there ex- 
pressed. Since Fraser does not use inverted commas, I presume that 
he endorses Huxley’s view. Alternatively he has become infected with 
the culture virus at an unnecessarily early stage in his career. 

(5) After calling it a virus, I suppose I ought not to say that Fraser 
ends his article by leading the lean and spavined horse yclept culture 
out of the stable. I do not ‘face the fact that civic welfare includes 
culture.’ Well, well, one cannot face all ways all the time. Elsewhere 
(and in a book which Fraser himself has read) ‘Professor Hogben’ has 
endeavoured to give the ‘vague phrase’ civic welfare a definite meaning 
which is not conferred on it by adding another abstract noun to the 
catalogue of confusion. 

Civic welfare, as I use the term, includes health, the creation of 
leisure, the provision of opportunities for privacy and social inter- 
course, a minimum of fertility, and the technique of using leisure to 
the best. To preserve an objective statement of our programme, we 
must therefore set up a standard for the est use of leisure. Presumably 
this is what Fraser means by real cu/ture. As a social biologist, I am 
quite definite about what I mean by the best use of leisure. I imply the 
cultivation of activities which do not result in neurotic behaviour. 
Many simple folk who live in farms and out of the way places are less 
neurotic than most university professors who prescribe something 
vaguely called culture as a generalized cure for psychological ailments. 
Judged by results I think they are better experts in the best use of 
leisure. 

In the last resort, I hope the time will come when we shall have 
really scientific knowledge concerning the nature of human satisfac- 
tions. Till then I am profoundly sceptical about the claims of any class 
of persons to prescribe a programme for leisure. Till then the less said 
about culture the better. In the meantime we need the type of human- 
istic teaching which is given by the universities, if it can teach us how 
to create leisure. We need universities if they can train men who can 
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bring an open mind to bear on the possibility that keeping hens or 
growing cucumbers is more satisfying to normal human beings than 
reading Stephen Spender and listening to Cesar Franck. Especially do 
we need them, if they can discover means of deciding one way or 
another. I said explicitly that a university should encourage such 
knowledge as hath a tendency to future as well as to present use. 

To put the matter in other words, the distinction I wish to make is 
this. Certain basic needs of human beings are not satisfied, while 
many people are overworked and unemployed. Medicine, as taught in 
our universities, can teach us how to make people healthier. Engineer- 
ing, chemistry and physics, as taught in our universities, can help to 
create the possibility of more leisure. Biology, as taught in our univer- 
sities, can (inter alia) show people how to grow more food. If there 
were a flourishing science of society it would also teach how these new 
powers can be implemented in the social practice of mankind. It is 
quite possible, and indeed probable, that when we have socially 
organized the right use of science to give people more health, better 
food and more leisure, we shall become acutely aware of new problems 
arising from other and at present unforeseen human needs. I see no 
evidence that university professors (other than a few psychologists) 
are specially equipped to anticipate and to offer a solution for the new 
difficulties which will then present themselves. 

Fraser misinterprets what I said about the social ends of university 
research by a series of assertions about my views on university 
education backed by citations in inverted commas. These citations are 
taken from a context in which it is explicitly stated that the work 
which specified departments usefully do inside the university is not 
the same as the work that they might usefully do outside it. Needless 
to say there is nothing in my lecture to suggest that Greek (or Ice- 
landic) should be abolished as a university subject. What I do assert is 
that changing social needs results in changing cultural values. What is 
important for ail citizens to learn in one age is only of importance for 
some experts to study in another. I do not want to abolish Greek or 
Icelandic. I simply state that neither of them is an essential part of the 
culture of the average citizen in the hydro-electric age. With Oxford- 
undergraduate readiness to defend lost causes Fraser has forgotten that 
a smattering of Greek is no longer, as in my time, a condition for entry 
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into the University of Cambridge. The senate of Cambridge has 
regularized the historic situation to which I refer. Readers who have 
never reached or have long since passed the undergraduate level of 
all-or-nothing logic will not expect me to pursue the topic further. 

My only comment on Fraser’s suggestion that I know as little 
about the scope of teaching in political science as in economics is this: 
Harold Laski went out of his way to write me a cordial, and unde- 
servedly complimentary, letter after reading my lecture. That, I think, 
was the normal reaction of a man who is more concerned with creating 
a new subject than with defending a dying tradition. The social 
sciences offer immense opportunities for creating a school of vigorous 
research. There are large funds, international and national, to support 
the efforts of a young professor who has the will to do so. When he 
wrote what he wrote in 1932, Fraser showed that he recognized the 
needs and possibilities of his subject. If he shows himself equal to the 
task of using his new responsibilities to create a school worthy of an 
institution in which men like Clerk Maxwell, Frederick Soddy and 
Paget Thompson have laboured, he will find in me a vigorous ally and 
a warm friend. 
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T may be that the greatest enemy of democracy is not Fascism but 

self-complacency. Other systems are condemned for their intoler- 
ance of criticism; but intolerance is at least consistent with their 
principles. It is strange that democratically organized bodies, whose 
function it is to serve the wider democracy, are often equally intolerant 
of criticism, but with less justification. Any suggestion that they might 
become clearer about their aims and more capable of realizing them 
in practice is apt to be taken as evidence of unfriendliness, if not of 
dangerous heterodoxy. The critic is thus excluded from their counsels, 
and those who are left are confirmed in their faith. 

The adult education movement in this country, like other democratic 
movements, has suffered in the past from this dangerous mood of 
self-satisfaction. Few serious attempts have been made at quantitative 
or qualitative analysis of its achievements; and those which have 
been made have not always been welcomed. It is so much easier to 
take,it for granted that the results we wish to achieve are actually being 
achieved. I have suggested that this attitude is dangerous; it is 
dangerous because it leaves the way open for other, more purposive, 
movements to accomplish, in the field of education, results which 
may be opposed to the aims which the adult education movement 
has vaguely set before itself. 

The comparative isolation in which the adult education movement 
lives helps this attitude of uncritical self-satisfaction. It has come to 
be regarded as a special preserve; many who might be drawn 
into the movement therefore remain outside; and little attempt is 
made, in the country as a whole, to develop adult education as an 
integral part of a national system of education adapted to the needs 
of a democratic country. Yet the whole history of the movement is a 
reminder that adult education can only be effective if it is related 

* Based ona Paper read before the British Association at the Nottingham Meeting, 
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to other branches of education, and it is therefore important to discover 
what is or should be its place in a coherent scheme of education, as 
consciously directed to the maintenance and extension of those liberties 
in which we believe, as is Fascist education to the consolidation and 
furtherance of the totalitarian state. 

We must, in the first place, be clear about the case for adult 
education as a necessary condition of the attempt to create a form of 
democracy which would be something more than a mere fiction. 
Needless to say, there are also other conditions upon which the 
successful achievement of this ideal must depend. We may fail in 
spite of adult education; but many of us believe that we cannot succeed 
without it. 

Democracy is not merely a system of government; it is also, and 
much more, a way of life—just as freedom, upon which democracy 
depends, is not merely an absence of arbitrary external restraints, 
but also a quality of living. A truly democratic system would place 
ultimate real power in the hands of the people as distinct from particular 
interests; it would make possible a relative equality of benefits and a 
just distribution of burdens; and it would leave all free, as far as might 
be, to realize and to express the good that is in them. We no longer 
believe that everybody should or can share in the functions of govern- 
ment; but democracy demands that those who are responsible for 
government, both in industry and in politics, and above all those who 
constitute the permanent element in any system of government or 
control, should be widely selected from all sections of the community 
and should not constitute a privileged social caste. The leaders, in 
this wide sense, should be constantly sensitive to the needs of the 
people; and for this, they must not only be selected from among the 
people, but must also be subject to the control of an intelligent public 
opinion. Again, this does not mean the opinion of all or even neces- 
sarily of a majority; it may be, at best, that of an enlightened minority. 
But the size of that minority must grow with the growth in the number 
of leaders and in the complexity of the problems with which they have 
to deal. 

Thus education for democracy has a double task imposed upon it; 
it has to provide for the training of leaders, in relation both to the 
technical problems of government and industry and to the human 
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aspects of the services for which they are responsible; and it has to 
provide also for the progressive formation of public opinion in such 
a way as to ensure the necessary checks. This is a task of increasing 
magnitude, in view of the fact that more and more time must be 
devoted to specialized training if the efficiency of production and 
services is to be maintained. It is of no use talking about ‘cultural’ 
education unless the material foundations of democracy are made 
secure. It is no service to the cause of democracy to despise technical 
education. Already the separation between vocational and cultural 
education has done injury to both. The task of handing on and devel- 
oping the great body of technical knowledge which has made modern 
civilization possible presents increasing difficulties. Whether we like 
it or not, specialization in post-school education, including university 
education, is necessary for the preservation of the foundations of 
modern society. But undiluted specialization is the very antithesis 
of education in the wider sense. Therefore adult education alone 
can provide the necessary corrective, not merely for the narrowing 
and cramping influence of modern industrial occupations, but also for 
the de-humanizing effect of extreme specialization in higher education. 

Even supposing, however, that it was possible to provide everyone 
with the broad foundations of general education at a sufficiently 
early stage, and to humanize all vocational and higher education, 
the problem of education for democracy would not be solved. Social, 
political and economic conditions are constantly changing. New 
knowledge is for ever emerging. Adaptability—in the leaders, in the 
section of the community which is the repository of public opinion, 
and in the mass of those who are led and influenced by public 
opinion—is necessary to social stability under conditions of rapid 
change. The alternative to understanding and adaptability is a rigid 
discipline imposed by force and propaganda. In these circumstances, 
the educative process can never be complete, and adult education must 
therefore become a normal activity in the life of the community. 

The next problem is to discover how far the present system of 
adult education is adequate to the tasks which it has to perform. 

There are two classes of people, necessary to the realization of 
democracy, for whose training adult education in the more formal 
sense is essential: there is the widely selected body of citizens who 
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are to occupy positions of leadership; and there are those—a much 
larger number—who are to provide the main body of constructive 
criticism. A wider fringe of awareness in the mass, ready to be called 
into action in times of national crisis, can probably be achieved by 
less formal methods of diffusing essential knowledge. But if those 
are right who claim that adult education performs its chief function 
in preparing people for the enjoyment of leisure, its scope would be 
enormously extended. 

Whatever view is taken of the functions of adult education, it is 
evident that, unless a considerable proportion of the population can 
continue their education into adult life, the needs of democracy cannot 
be served. What are the facts? After more than a hundred years of 
effort and preparation, there were, in the session 1935-36, only 50,000 
persons attending courses under the Adult Education Regulations, 
out of a population between the ages of twenty and sixty-five of over 
24,000,000. If one includes the total number affected by all forms 
of adult education, it is doubtful whether it would be more than 100,000. 
And students attending the more serious courses under the 
Adult Education Regulations—those extending over at least an entire 
winter session—numbered less than 25,000. These figures need no 
comment. 

In order to judge the effectiveness of adult education, it is important 
also to know the ages of those who are engaged in adult studies. 
Educational theorists still talk about a period of plasticity in the life 
of the individual, which is supposed to end at about the age of twenty- 
five. The fallacy of this generalization has been disproved over and 
over again in the history of adult education, and experience has at 
last received some support from scientific investigation.* Nevertheless, 
there is this appearance of truth in the plasticity theory. If disciplined 
intellectual activity ceases early in life and is not resumed until much 
later, the renewed effort can never be as productive as it might have 
been without the break or if the break had been shorter. Moreover, 
education for leadership, if it is to be effective, obviously cannot 
be postponed until energies are beginning to flag. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to obtain age statistics for the 
country as a whole, because adults are supposed to be sensitive in 

* Thorndike: Adult Learning. 
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this matter of age, and no records are kept. But a survey of just over 
2,000 out of the 4,000 adult students in the area served by University 
College, Nottingham, shows that the largest number fall in the age 
group 30-34, with 25-29 as a close second, and not many fewer 
in the age group 35-39. The age group 20-24 barely balances the 
40-44 group.* There is reason to believe that, in the country as a 
whole, the bias on the side of age would be still heavier. This bias 
becomes even more striking when the age distribution of adult 
students is related to the age distribution of the population as a whole.t 

It might be supposed that the distribution would become normal 
if allowance were made for students engaged in the various branches 
of vocational education. In order to check this, a survey was made 
of 441 evening students attending a representative technical college 
and school of art in the same area. The result showed a strong con- 
centration in the 15-19 age group, thus providing no real compensa- 
tion for the deficiency of adult students in the 20-24 age group. 

Another interesting fact emerges from the age survey of adult 
students. Out of 2,033 cases in which records of previous education 
were obtained, 1,170 had had elementary education only, and 863 
had enjoyed the advantage of secondary education. In the case of 
the latter, the largest number fell in the age group 25-29.§ It is 
thus evident that continuity of earlier studies affects the age at which 
adult education begins, and there can therefore be no doubt that the 
success of adult education in the future must depend on a more 
enlightened national policy in relation to the extension of opportunities 
of earlier education. Moreover, it is clear from the figures that, if 
secondary education in some form could be enjoyed by all, many more 
would be attracted by adult education, since the proportion of ex- 
secondary school pupils is much higher than that of ex-elementary 
school pupils, having regard to the total numbers in those categories 
in the country as a whole. 

It is a striking fact that, of the total number of adult students from 
whom particulars were obtained, only 580 had previously attended 


* See Table A at the end of this article. 

+ See Table B. 

$ See Table C. 

I am indebted, for this survey, to Principal Bowen, of the Newark Technica 


College. 
Tables D and E, 
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part-time courses provided by local education authorities, which 
seems to confirm what has been said about the separation of vocational 
from cultural education. 

It remains only to consider the occupations of students, in order 
to discover how far the adult education movement is a microcosm 
of the whole community, and the subjects of study, as a means of 
discovering how far the principal interests are covered. 

The largest single block of occupational statistics for adult students 
is to be found in the W.E.A. Annual Report. Unfortunately, they are 
not arranged by industries, but in categories. The purpose of the figures 
is obviously to keep a check on the number of manual as compared 
with non-manual workers—an unreal distinction which arises, I 
believe, from a mistaken view of the purpose of adult education in its 
modern phase. The Report for 1935-36 shows that there were 4,983 
manual workers in tutorial classes, and 11,923 in other, less intensive, 
types of classes and courses. The numbers in other categories were 
respectively as follows: clerks and shop assistants, 3,358 and 6,128; 
foremen, 347 and 346; teachers, 1,919 and 3,621; postal workers, 386 
and 805; professional workers, 338 and 1,068; engaged in domestic 
and home duties, 2,318 and 9,162; miscellaneous and unspecified, 694 
and 2,868. 

It is impossible to deduce very much from these statistics, from the 
point of view of the appeal made by adult education to different 
occupational groups. They do show, however, that, while adult 
education is helping to make good deficiencies of earlier education 
among the working class, with whom the great majority of clerks 
and housewives may be included, it is not, to any large extent, provid- 
ing that humanizing influence among those who hold positions of 
responsibility which is equally necessary to the future of democracy. 

The statistics of the Central Joint Advisory Committee on Tutorial 
Classes make possible, for tutorial classes only, an analysis of the 
distribution of adult students in the principal industries.* These figures 
again bring out the unevenness of the provision throughout the com- 
munity. They confirm the small extent to which adult education 
in the country as a whole is touching those who hold positions of 


* Annual Report of the Central Joint Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes, 
1937- 
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leadership; and they show also that many categories of workers are 
scarcely affected by the more serious forms of adult education. The 
most striking case is agriculture, still the largest industry, which 
provided only 197 tutorial class students out of a total of 14,195 in the 
session 1935-36. 

A complete survey of the modern adult education movement 
in relation to the problems of democracy would need to devote much 
more time to the important question of the curriculum of adult 
studies than is possible in this article. A review of the statistics of 
the subjects studied indicates that there has been a progressive broaden- 
ing of interests in recent years. Before the war, there was an over- 
whelming concentration upon Economic and Political studies, which 
accounted for 92 out of the 153 tutorial classes in 1914-15. Tutorial 
classes in this group of subjects had increased to 298 by the session 
1935-36; but classes in Literature had increased over the same period 
from 15 to 171; in Psychology and Philosophy (chiefly the former), 
from 9 to 126; in Science, from 4 to 78; in Music, from none to 38. 
On the other hand, tutorial classes in History increased only from 32 
to 70; and there have been only 3 tutorial classes in the History and 


Appreciation of Art over the whole period. It is not difficult to discover 
deficiencies in the distribution of subjects. The preponderance of the 
social sciences in tutorial classes, with so slight a background of general 
histéry, gives some ground for concern; and the subordinate position 
occupied by studies in Natural Science, in an age in which science 
dominates the whole of our living, has recently led to a special investi- 
gation by a Committee of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The comparative neglect of Art in adult education means 
that democracy has not yet become aware of the ugliness by which 
we are surrounded in this age of materialism and false conceptions 
of wealth. 

More important, however, than the distribution of individual 
subjects, is the problem of relating the different subjects to each 
other in such a way as to provide a broad, liberal training, adapted 
to the needs and interests of the students, and related to the problems 
of modern democracy. One result of the close association between 
adult education and the universities has been that specialization has 
invaded adult education as it has other branches of higher education, 
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but with less justification because of the absence, in most cases, of 
any sufficient foundation of general education. It seems at least doubt- 
ful whether students can, for instance, benefit by a three-year course 
in Economics, without the necessary background of historical know- 
ledge, and divorced from parallel studies in the related social sciences. 
Broad, general courses in the field of knowledge concerned should 
precede specialization of this kind. This demands a new technique, 
peculiar to adult education, not a slavish following of internal Univer- 
sity courses, the aim of which is necessarily different. Some effort 
should also be made to co-ordinate the various subjects of study, 
in order to make possible something in the nature of a curriculum. 
Subjects are often chosen in a haphazard way, and once a subject is 
settled, there is no alternative choice, except in the larger centres, 
for students who may want something different: it must be that subject 
or nothing. The only remedy for this, and the only way to make 
possible this suggested co-ordination of studies, is to increase greatly 
the number of classes and courses provided in each area, so that 
students may find the course they want within reasonable distance, 
even if it is not on their own doorstep. The establishment of closer 
links with technical education might do something to give to Natural 
Science, directed not to utilitarian but to cultural ends, a more worthy 
place in the curriculum of adult education. 

Adult education in this country has a worthy past; it should also 
have a vitally important future; and that future is intimately bound 
up with the fortunes of democracy. There is no room foz complacency, 
in relation either to the one or to the other. The work of adult educa- 
tion is barely begun. We must keep our sense of proportion, and not 
be blinded by prejudice, or pride of past achievement, or petty sec- 
tional interest, to the magnitude of the task which still confronts us. 
Unless adult education can be greatly extended, and related more 
closely to the needs of all sections of the community, it is difficult 
to believe in the prospects of democracy in any real sense. On the 
other hand, if our faith in democracy fails, there can be no future 
for adult education. 
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Table A. 


Number of Adult Students in Different Age Groups, East Midland Area, 
1936-37. All students completing returns. 


Men Women Totals 

Under 20 47 45 92 
20-24 92 121 213 
25-29 126 155 281 
30-34 174 121 295 
35-39 114 119 233 
40-44 105 110 215 
45-49 10§ 93 198 
50-54 88 86 174 
55-59 77 60 137 
60-64 44 45 89 
65-69 35 23 58 
70 and over 30 18 48 

1,037 996 2,033 

Table B. 


Comparison between age distribution per cent of total population, ages 18 
and ypward (England and Wales), and age distribution per cent of 2,033 
adult students completing returns. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Approx. percentage} Percentage of Relation of 
of total population, 2,033 adult (2) to (1) 
ages 18 and upward, students in (Plus or Minus) 
in each age group | each age group 
Under 20 5°94 4°52 —1°42 
20-24 12°20 10°48 —1°72 
25-29 11°68 13°83 +2°15 
30-34 10°64 14°51 +3°87 
35-39 9°74 11°46 +1°72 
40-44 9°29 10°57 +1°28 
45-49 8-90 9°73 + +83 


8-28 8°55 + 
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Table B—continued. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Approx. percentage| Percentage of Relation of 
of total population, 2,033 adult (2) to (1) 
ages 18 and upward, students in (Plus or Minus) 


in each age group 


each age group 


55-59 
60-64 
65-69 


70 and over 


7°20 
5°77 
4°45 
5°91 


6°77 
4°37 
2°85 
2°36 


— °43 
—1*40 
—1°60 
—3°55 


N.B. The age group under 20 consists of persons mainly aged 18 and 19, 
since students under 18 are not normally admitted to adult classes. 
The number of the total population in this group is estimated. The 
percentages are not strictly comparable, since the population figures 
are for 1931, while the figures in column (2) refer to the session 
1936-37. The comparison is, however, sufficiently accurate to show 
the general tendency. 


Table C. 


Number of Students in Different Age Groups, Newark Technical College 
and School of Art, 1936-37. 


Men Women Totals 

Under 15 2 7 9 
192 249 
20-24 37 26 63 
25-29 17 27 44 
30-34 12 17 29 
35-39 6 7 13 
40-44 7 14 
45-49 4 4 8 
50-54 3 6 9 
55-59 2 2 
60-64 I I 

281 160 441 
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Table D. 


Number of Adult Students in Different Age Groups, East Midland Area, 
1936-37. Students completing returns who had had Secondary Education. 


Men Women Totals 

Under 20 21 28 49 
20-24 49 85 134 
25-29 54 100 154 
30-34 59 76 135 
35-39 38 66 104 
40-44 30 53 83 
45-49 36 43 79 
50-54 20 30 5° 
55-59 14 18 32 
60-64 I 1§ 16 
65-69 10 4 14 
70 and over 7 6 13 

339 524 863 

Table E. 


Number of Adult Students in Different Age Groups, East Midland Area, 
1936-37. Students completing returns who had had Elementary Education 


only. 
Men Women Totals 
Under 20 26 17 43 
20-24 43 36 79 
25-29 72 55 127 
30-34 115 45 160 
35-39 76 53 129 
. 40-44 75 57 132 
45-49 69 50 119 
50-54 68 56 124 
55-59 63 42 10§ 
60-64 43 30 73 
65-69 25 19 44 
70 and over 23 12 35 
698 472 1,170 


Dissolving Shades of the Prison House 


N Friday, January 7th, 1938, there was held, at the Home Office, 

another of the Conferences of Educational Advisers and Volun- 
tary Tutors in Prisons of which, from time to time, mention is made 
in the pages of this journal. The Prison Commission and the Prisoners’ 
Education Committee collaborated in arranging this Conference 
which was attended by representatives from all parts of the country, 
all of whom are concerned in furthering the possibilities of education 
among prisoners. (It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
Prisoners’ Education Committee is a voluntary body consisting of 
officers of this Institute, an officer of the Board of Education and others, 
with one of the Prison Commissioners as Chairman.) 

Mr. Alexander Paterson, one of the Prison Commissioners, pre- 
sided over the Conference, which was opened by Sir Alexander 
Maxwell, the new Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Home Office, 
and a former Chairman of the Prison Commission. In his welcome 
to the meeting, Sir Alexander Maxwell said: ‘When we look over the 
progress that has been made during the last sixteen or seventeen years, 
we see that it is very remarkable. Prison conditions to-day are in 
marked contrast to the conditions obtaining then. Much is due to 
the voluntary workers. Their introduction into prisons has greatly 
altered the attitude of the prisoners. They feel that here is someone 
coming in to them out of friendliness and goodwill; someone who 
wants to do them a good turn. We have to recognize that any severe 
deterrent treatment brings deterioration to the person undergoing it— 
either mental deterioration or moral deterioration. That is a reason 
for criticism of the present system, both on behalf of the moralist 
and on behalf of the practical man, who realizes that if, as the result of 
imprisonment, a man is less efficient when he comes out than when’ 
he went into prison, society is injured with the prisoner. A great deal 
can be done to lessen the worsening effects of imprisonment; and for 
your share in that work we are profoundly grateful to all of you.’ 

Mr. Paterson then introduced Mr. §. H. Wood, who has recently 
visited, at the request of the Home Office, a number of Borstal Insti- 
tutions. Mr. Wood’s address is printed in full at the end of these 
notes. 
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The Younger Delinquent 

The third speaker was Professor Albert Cock of University College, 
Southampton, who is particularly interested in the rehabilitation of 
the younger delinquent. Professor Cock spoke briefly of the causes 
of delinquency which, he said, was very rarely due to one single 
cause or factor. In dealing with young delinquents the aim should 
be to give them back their self respect; to help them recover their 
sense of being wanted in society, and to put them in the way of dis- 
covery of their vocation. It meant a recall from exile and a recovery 
of friendship. 

In speaking of methods, Professor Cock said that when we have 
established in the young prisoner’s mind the sense that everything 
man does is related, we have put his foot on the first rung of the ladder 
to recovery. Spinoza said ‘Emotions are confused ideas’; we do not 
want to leave our young delinquent at the mercy of passion. 

Professor Cock has worked out a theory for lessons which aim at 
the induction of moral principles; and it had been arranged for Con- 
ference members to visit Wormwood Scrubs in order to see a Demon- 
stration Class, conducted by Mr. Joyce (of Camp Hill Borstal Institu- 
tion) who has worked closely with Professor Cock in attempting 
this moral re-education of young delinquents. 

The lesson was given in a large hall at the Scrubs, used (from its 
appearance) for concerts, dramatic performances and general as- 
semblies. About 35 young prisoners filed in, and the lesson began. 
Mr. Joyce worked under two disadvantages: first that he had to 
crowd into a brief 30 minutes what would normally take three full 
lessons, and second the potentially disturbing element to the lads 
of there being a not inconsiderable audience in the Hall with them. 
We have purposely said ‘the potentially disturbing element’; for after 
the first minute it was unquestionably true that the class had unani- 
mously accepted Mr. Joyce’s dictum: ‘As far as you are concerned 
those people are not there’. 

The lesson itself was of absorbing interest. Question after question 
was fired at the class, simple questions about their life, pursuits and 
hobbies outside the prison, and, at the end, the class had arrived at 
a definition of happiness not unworthy of recording. ‘Happiness is a 
well-done work of body and mind.’ It was obvious that the youths 
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were impressed and stimulated by Mr. Joyce’s methods of approach; 
and those who were privileged to be onlookers on this occasion felt 
that there had been disclosed to them a way of treating young delin- 
quents which, if adopted on a wide scale, could have far 
reaching effects in making the delinquents responsible and _ self- 
respecting members of society. 


Mr. S. H. WOOD 


If you knew how limited is my experience of your work you would 
appreciate the fact that I cannot to-day address you in other than 
very general terms. If I have any qualifications for speaking to you 
at all they are two: first, an intense interest in education which twenty- 
five years of administration has not diminished but rather enhanced; 
and second, a profound respect for the work of people such as your- 
selves, who, from the very nature of your problems, have to get down 
to education in the raw. 

I believe there are some fundamental principles of education appli- 
cable at all times, in all places and to all people. And by ‘education’ 
I do not mean the mere acquisition of knowledge which though of 
course a part, is, in my view, the least significant part of education. 
By ‘education’ I mean nurturing the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
response of an individual to his environment, to his fellows and to 
knowledge and ideas in such a way that he becomes, or at any rate 
strives to become, ‘master in his own house’—or if you prefer it, 
master of his own soul. 

That sounds a self-centred conception of education: to encourage 
a person to seek, as it were, his own salvation. You may say that each 
of us lives and moves and has his being only in relation to community. 
You may say, with Carlyle, that man is an unhealthy fraction when 
alone, and that only in society with his equals is he a whole; and 
still I say that education is first and foremost concerned with the in- 
dividual—and for this reason: it is not the group, the society or the 
community that is, if I may so put it, made in the image of God, but 
this boy, this girl, this man or this woman, considered as a lonely 
reality. 

That the individual is the supreme reality was revealed to us some 
2,000 years ago but we have not clung to that fundamental truth but 
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have vainly imagined that a society or a nation can increase its stature 
collectively apart from the growth of the individuals who compose it. 
It is partly for this reason that so-called Christian civilization is in the 
peril in which it now stands; and it is partly for the same reason that 
you yourselves are faced with men and women maladjusted to the 
world and afraid not only of their fellows but—a worse fear—of them- 
selves. 

We must bring the educational process down, or rather up to, 
persons. To talk of mass education is to make nonsense of it. It is on 
a par with much else in the world to-day which is based on the con- 
ception, blasphemous in its implications, of mankind as a mere sug- 
gestible herd. As M. L. Jacks says, one of the functions of education 
is to bring to life the possible Socrates in each man so that he does not 
fall a ready Victim to ‘Press slogans, advertiser’s lies and broadcast ideas’. 

We must also be on our guard against the psychologists, who would 
classify us into types and insist that we must willy-nilly accept their 
classification. No; one of the purposes of education is to enable indi- 
vidual men and women to say ‘Yes, according to all the best psycho- 
logical opinion I am an extrovert or an introvert, and because I have 
had this or that early experience and am now encompassed by this 
or that circumstance I ought, no doubt, meekly to walk into the pigeon 
hole duty prepared for my reception; but, being a living soul, striving 
afte? mastery in my own house, I propose to keep out of pigeon holes’. 
You can’t grow and you can’t be free in a pigeon hole. 

We can sum it all up by saying that the purpose of education is to 
help man—not collective man—but this man and this woman to 
become free. Not to make him free. No one can do that for another. 
But to help him to free himself. Harnack, the German theologian, said: 
‘I have never yet met a really free person who was not able also to 
hold his head erect and move like a prince among men, however 
unassuming he may have been outwardly.’ Are any of us free? Physi- 
cally free? No; we all suffer from some physical maladjustment, 
clumsiness or inhibition. Intellectually free? No; we are bound by 
prejudices and are too lazy or too frightened to wrestle with germinal 
or revolutionary ideas. Spiritually free? No; we render too many things 
unto Cesar, having allowed his image and superscription to be 
stamped upon them. 
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Harnack goes on to say, ‘we can only truly love people towards 
whom we feel free’. If I may pursue this further, in terms applicable 
to your work, I would say that you cannot make any progress with 
those whom you are trying to help unless they feel free towards you. 
And the thing—the only thing—which will give them that feeling 
of freedom is the experienced conviction that you are on their side, 
no matter what differences or conflicts of opinions or values there may 
be between you. ‘On their side’. They are not my words. If they were I 
should not say of them that, to me, they represent, in the sphere of the 
education of the maladjusted, the essence of wisdom—shorn, fortun- 
ately, of all psychological jargon. 

Dr. Schweitzer puts the other side of freedom, when he says, ‘Any 
man who thinks for himself, and at the same time is spiritually free, 
is to organized political, social and religious organizations, something 
inconvenient and even uncanny.’ We don’t like being thought incon- 
venient and still less uncanny. Some us might, indeed, find ourselves 
in prison if we thought for ourselves, and were so spiritually free as to 
become thoroughly inconvenient. 

These reflections may seem very remote from your problems. I 
hope not, because I believe they are fundamental considerations for 
anyone who is trying to help a friend to a more integrated life. 

The first step towards freedom is a sense of achievement—personal 
achievement. The child who gets a sum right; the boy who fits up an 
electric bell which really rings; the man who has passed his driving 
test and begins to realize the mechanism as almost an extension of his 
own personality; the adult who struggles to satisfaction with some 
physical, intellectual or spiritual task against the inertia of age and the 
temptation to indolence; these personal achievements give a taste of 
freedom; and we must taste freedom if we are to appreciate and pursueit. 

The activity of the world, like the activity of a good school, is 
compounded of three things: skills, knowledge and appreciation. As a 
teacher, you personally nurture skills, you convey and exchange know- 
ledge, and you provoke and stimulate appreciation. I know that these 
cryptic classifications are but aids to thought and need elaboration, and 
that stated so starkly they are open to misconstruction. But if I may be 
even more precise about this classification I would say; you must have 
a small number of pupils if you hope to nurture a skill; you may 
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have a larger number for imparting and exchanging knowledge, and 
a larger audience still for provoking and stimulating appreciation. 

These classifications may seem very academic, but they have, I 
believe, a practical application, inasmuch as I want to urge on you that 
the three Rs are, characteristically, skills. Reading and writing and 
arithmetic, too, are not primarily things you can convey as knowledge 
or provoke by exhortation. You can encourage the individual to 
achieve them only by treating him as an individual engaged in ac- 
quiring a skill. It means personal attention and not group teaching. 
This is an important consideration for those of you who have to deal 
with the problem of adolescent or adult illiteracy, as 1 know some 
of you have. We must remember, too, that literacy does not consist 
in a pupil being able to read and write for our benefit. No; literacy 
means the actual use of reading, writing and, it should be added, of 
speaking and listening, for purposes which are significant to the pupil 
in relation to his fellows, to his work or to his play. Literacy is like 
happiness. It does not come from pursuing it as a narrow objective; 
it is a by-product of satisfying activities. 

Moreover, it is no good struggling to get people on rapidly with 
skills, not even with those that lead to literacy. Rousseau, whose book 
Emile contains more nonsense and more good sense than has ever 
before or since been packed into an educational treatise, says two things 
about the education of the young which are, I believe, of profound 
importance. He says: ‘Let childhood ripen in children’, and as a corol- 
lary of that—I am not quoting verbatim—‘Tt is necessary in education 
sometimes to be willing to lose and not to gain time’. If we want to 
help to integrate people we must encourage something to ripen in 
them; and to achieve this we must not be in a hurry or try to gain 
time. We must be willing to lose time, if we really intend something 
which is theirs and not ours to ripen in them. 

We are so inclined to regard education as primarily concerned with 
knowledge in a narrow sense, that we tend to concentrate on what I 
may call intellectual literacy. There is, however, a physical literacy— 
of the body, the hand, the eye and the ear; and, elusive though it be, 
a literacy of the spirit. These literacies, like intellectual literacy, do not 
result from a narrow concentration on them. They, too, are by-pro- 
ducts of satisfying activities. 
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Literacy of the body does not come from doses of physical jerks, 
valuable though they may be. It is the result of pursuing a goal worth 
while in itself, which requires the subordination of the body and its 
use as an instrument for enjoyment or achievement. Games, climbing, 
walking, dancing and manual occupations such as carpentry, building 
and so on, all conduce to physical literacy: that is to a disciplined com- 
mand over the body. The same is true of literacy of the ear. Exercises 
in poetry reading and lessons in music and singing are an essential part 
of training. But the spontaneous use of musical or dramatic talent, for 
purposes wider than anything provided by formal exercises, is necess- 
ary if literacy is to be achieved; that is, if a man or woman is to be in 
a position to command and enjoy his gifts. 

The fact is that every educational achievement involves two pro- 
cesses—technical training and spontaneous use. It is no good teaching 
a boy a mathematical formula unless you also give him, or he finds, a 
problem in the solution of which he can let loose the formula and make 
use of it. It is no good teaching a boy how to plane and make tenon 
joints unless you also encourage him to create something of his own 
desire in which he can subordinate his technical skill to serve his own 
and not your ends. Similarly with singing: scales, exercises and sing- 
ing under a baton are necessary, but they are so much waste unless 
they lead to singing for sheer enjoyment ‘out of school hours’. 

What are we to say about that other literacy—the literacy of the 
spirit? Can we divide that up into technical training and spontaneous 
use? With reservations I think we can. Religious services, direct moral 
instruction, more or less mechanical good behaviour required within 
a fixed moral framework—all of these are part and parcel of what is 
called character training. But they constitute the technical side of the 
training, and they are barren unless those who are subjected to them 
have the opportunity of ‘spontaneous use’ in a society freer than that 
which the Church or the classroom or the consciously organized 
group provides. In short, in order to encourage true literacy, whether 
of the mind, the body or the spirit, one must take risks. That is to say, 
the person concerned must be given the opportunity to use or misuse 
his technical skill, to make or mar a situation. In other words he must 
be offered responsibility. 

Traherne, the mystic, said, “To think well is to serve God in the 
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interior court’. And we may add that ‘to behave well is to serve God 
in the outer court’. The purpose of education is both to inculcate good 
thinking and to break down the barriers and to solve the inhibitions 
which lie between the inner court of thought and the outer court of 
behaviour so that good thinking may freely issue in good behaviour. 
That is freedom; and in it there is no place either for laziness or licence, 
for the key to it is not just thinking but good thinking. 

What does good thinking mean? It involves having a standard of 
values by which to test our intellectual attitude to knowledge and ideas 
and our spiritual response to our fellows. That standard of values must 
arise from the conviction that man, not collective men, but this man 
and this woman are potentially of infinite worth. To achieve that 
standard is not a question of intellectual understanding so much as of 
spiritual apprehension. There is a difference between being bound in 
your conception of man as solely the product of biological evolution, 
and being free to apprehend him also as made in the image of 
God. In conclusion may I say that if I have laid stress on the individual 
and his freedom it is because I believe that it is only the free man who 
knows that he and his fellows are all of one body. 


THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR 


The Report for the year 1937 
is now ready, and a copy will 
be sent to anyone who would 
be interested to see it. Ask 
for it from the Institute Office 


29 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Education for Women 


(This article is concerned with the education of women for life; it does 
not, however, include specific vocational training, nor does it do more than 
refer to existing co-educational tutorial classes.) 


HE non-vocational education of women has been the Cinderella 

of adult education in that it has never been formulated and never 
considered important except as a means of enabling women to cook 
and housekeep better than heretofore. The time has come for Educa- 
tion Authorities to realize that the neglect of women’s education is 
one of the reasons for the failure of modern society in this country. 
We have only to consider the life of the average married woman in 
the poorer parts of our large cities, in the well-to-do suburbs or in the 
country side, to realize that all is not well with the present system. It 
is true that women (as well as men) can obtain, in most places, classes 
on every conceivable subject, but these classes are stereotyped and 
only too often quite divorced from reality. It is the purpose of this 
brief article to give some account of present facilities, to outline the 
crying need for a complete change of policy, as far as the adult educa- 
tion of women is concerned, and to endeavour to show tentatively 
what could be done if the present system were replaced by something 
far more dynamic and so flexible in character that it could really provide 
for the needs of all types of women. 

In order to appreciate the present system and understand its 
limitations we must examine its history. Like many other English 
Institutions Adult Education has grown up as the result of sporadic 
voluntary effort, without definite aim or direction. The Central and 
local Education Authorities have long since given recognition to 
societies such as the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, the 
Townswomen’s Guilds, the Educational Settlements’ Association, and 
the adult section of the Girls’ Club Movement. These societies have 
been acknowledged as authorities for expressing and extending the 
desire of women for many different kinds of instruction. Moreover, 
most of the non-vocational education for women now undertaken 
directly by the Local Education Authorities is based on the knowledge 
acquired through voluntary experiment. These voluntary societies 
continue, with the financial help of some of the big Trusts and of the 
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Education Authorities, to undertake work of a pioneer character in 
the educational field; but a very large number of classes are now held 
on premises belonging to these societies and taught by teachers em- 
ployed directly by the Education Authorities and subject to their 
regulations and restrictions. 

For their part many of the Local Education Authorities have 
developed in the towns a system of Institutes specifically for women’s 
subjects, or of classes in such subjects attached to Institutes where 
Technical or Commercial instruction is given. The curricula of these 
Institutes for Women embrace a very wide range of subjects; often 
including Music, Literature, practical work of all kinds and many 
forms of Physical Training. At first glance it would seem as if these 
subjects, all of which have been included as the result of specific 
requests, must satisfy all desires. In the country too, a great deal 
has been accomplished and there, within the limits imposed by distance 
and the lack of communications, an ideal system of adult education 
for women is developing. In the towns it would appear as if the ground 
were fairly well covered but, because much of the instruction offered 
is unacceptable, the demand for non-vocational education is very 
limited. It is the main purpose of this article to consider why this is so. 

In our present educational system, reality seems to be lacking, 
that vital spark without which all our striving is in vain. The child 
and ‘adult accept teaching as they would purchase goods across a 
counter and not as an experience in which they have their part to 
play, not as a continuous process which should only end with life 
itself. What does it profit to set up Nursery Schools, Infant, Junior, 
Senior, Central and Secondary Schools, Institutes and Universities, 
unless there is a unifying principle behind them all? Too often they 
are nothing but unrelated units, divorced from all real existence, 
through which the girl or woman must pass in order to acquire 
knowledge. 

Moreover, because the present system has grown up in response 
to isolated requests for certain subjects of instruction Adult Education 
has come to be regarded as a series of classes or categories into which 
students are arbitrarily divided, for periods of time, varying from 
three to nine months. This static conception is rendered even more 
rigid, because it is bound up with the registration system and the 
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fact that the Education Authorities are accountable for the right 
spending of public money. It is not easy to control expenditure without 
at the same time imposing rules and regulations which may destroy all 
elasticity and spontaneity. But the Education Authorities should 
consider ultimate values rather than immediate returns. They appear 
at present to be satisfied, provided that the balance sheet shows 
‘x’ teachers per ‘y’ students, and are comparatively indifferent 
both to the quality of the education given and to the consequent loss 
in potential students. By quality is meant here not a low standard 
of actual teaching, but a lack of elasticity in organization which 
results in the student only obtaining from the classes she attends a part 
of what she desires to learn. 

What do women want and how is that vital spark of reality to be 
kept alive? If we turn to the record of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes in the Counties, we shall find that they have been 
extraordinarily successful in difficult geographical circumstances. 
These country women obtain the education they desire because, 
they themselves organize the classes and decide what they are going 
to learn; while there is reality in the subjects taught, because the 
students contribute and do not merely acquire knowledge. These 
Institutes are pre-eminent in Handicrafts, the Drama and Music, 
through which subjects there has come about a revival of the wealth 
of traditional craft and folk knowledge hidden away in village and 
hamlet. Patterns, stitches, song and latent dramatic power are con- 
tributed by the students. This vital side is lacking in most education 
to-day and accounts for much of its ineffectiveness. It is useless to 
interview a prospective student and offer her a formal list of classes 
from which to choose; she will choose because she must come to 
a decision and forever thereafter, or at best for a term, she must 
abide by this undiscriminating decision, even though the subject 
prove to be quite other than she thought. Further, if a woman elects 
to make a dress in a Dressmaking class, she cannot, when it is 
finished, pass on to an Embroidery class in order to decorate it, nor 
to a Millinery class to make a hat to match the frock, unless she form- 
ally joins two more separate ciasses. It is no exaggeration to say that 
common sense plays no great part in our present organization. 

The question of registration (that is to say the formal recording 
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of the presence in class of each student, for the Board of Education) 
is another obstacle to the smooth working of Adult Education. The 
average woman does not want to have her name called as if she were 
a child, nor does she wish to be reproached for non-attendance. She 
has paid her fee for classes at the beginning of the year and she con- 
siders that her future actions are her own concern, provided she does 
not cause any annoyance to her teachers and fellow students. Any 
sensible woman realizes that if she were to absent herself for so long 
from a class as to be unable to profit by the instruction on her return 
she would cause inconvenience to others. She comprehends too, that 
if students are allowed to wander from class to class because they 
want to see what is going on and not because they want to learn 
anything, then the classes would soon disintegrate. In fact, we concede 
that there must be law and order but not at the expense of something 
much more vital. 

The Teachers themselves are adversely affected by the present 
system of ‘payment by numbers’. It takes more than ordinary enthusi- 
asm for an ideal to withstand the temptation to give students what 
will keep them in a class rather than what is best for them, where 
conditions are such that falling numbers may mean closing down 
altogether. This may seem a contradiction of what has gone before, 
but freedom of choice rests with the student, not with the teacher, 
who fhust always give of his best and not consider whether his class 
is full or empty. If the student cannot rise to the standard of the class, 
she must move on te another subject with which she is more familiar 
or for which she has more ability. Obviously, classes having no 
students, or so few as to make their retention ridiculous, would have 
to close down: this process would effectively eliminate the very poor 
teachers. 

How then should the education of women be developed? In the 
country advance should come along the lines laid down by the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, but the Education 
Authorities should be asked for even more latitude and should not 
be too much dismayed by the prospect of long intervals between 
classes and some inevitable irregularity in attendance: it is unavoidable 
in the country if any further education is to be undertaken at all. 
If abuses arise and are discovered, the most drastic measures possible 
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should be taken against the offenders, but new regulations should 
never be framed for whole communities, because of the dishonesty 
or carelessness of the few, who after all, can always ‘get away with it’, 
if they mean to deceive, however watertight the regulations. 

There are many things which the townswomen desire: a place 
regulated by themselves in which to meet, interests which will take 
their minds from daily worries, companionship and the feeling that 
they are contributing something to the common stock. Their needs, 
too, are manifold. The average woman has never finished at home; 
this applies equally to those who have households of their own and 
to the unmarried woman who earns her living; the latter also must, 
when she returns from work, attend to household matters. All these 
women need to gain in general practical ability so that they may 
organize their work at home and be free to live, instead of existing 
in a perpetual muddle. They need to learn also how to make their 
surroundings both beautiful and comfortable. Moreover, most 
women need social experience to improve their judgment and widen 
their outlook; much of the bickering and quarrelling which takes 
place in our back streets and in our suburbs is due to the lack of 
outlet and social experience of the women who spend their lives in 
restricted circumstances, while their men folk go out to work and find 
their level in a larger world. 

These requirements can only be met in an Institution under able 
direction which is unhampered by vexatious regulations. It is sug- 
gested that the whole of the present registration and ‘watertight’ 
class system should be swept away as a preliminary to opening a new 
type of Institution suitable for the common sense and practical 
requirements of women. It is recognized that the Education Authori- 
ties must retain control of finance and be able to account for money 
spent, but this could surely be done in a less cavilling spirit than here- 
tofore. These Authorities should look for real results rather than 
‘paper’ results; they should demand positive evidence of work done 
rather than the negative evidence which is all that can be derived 
from a statistical presentation of the turnover of students. 

Only less important than the human element is the type of building 
provided. It must be specially equipped for all the activities of adults, 
and if this kind of Institute is to be successful, it must be reserved 
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for the sole use of the women in the day time, as well as in the evening. 
It is suggested that there should be at the main entrance of every such 
building, a clocking-on system or other means of recording the arrival 
of individual students. If it is considered that a mechanical check of 
this kind is too reminiscent of the factory, then it should not pass the 
wit of man (or woman) to devise some other means of registering the 
entry to the Building of each individual student. The student would 
then be free, under the general supervision of the Principal, to attend 
any classes she chose. 

To each such Institute would be allotted a number of teachers 
proportionate to the number of students in attendance, with latitude 
for special cases and a higher ratio of staff to students where an 
Institute was situated in a small town. If a variety of subjects is to be 
made available in the small, as well as in the large community, then an 
increased ratio is inevitable. In order to avoid the stereotyping of 
such a ratio system, considerable responsibility must be placed on the 
Principal. She must be free to decide, within wide limits, when a 
teacher’s services should be dispensed with, and she must also be 
allowed to engage further assistance on her own initiative. This means 
that she must take the responsibility, on the day of reckoning at the 
end of the year, for the total cost of her Institute to the Education 
Authority. There are surely to be found women of independent 
character and good education who would be willing to incur the risk 
of finding themselves open to severe censure or even summary dis- 
missal if they were totally to have misjudged the staffing requirements 
of their Institute. Anything is better than the present system of checks, 
which makes all constructive work a farce. 

The Principal of such an Institute should be a woman of wide 
interests and sympathies: she would be prepared to direct without 
seeming to interfere. It would be her difficult task to prepare the 
curriculum with her students at the end of each year for the following 
season. A general meeting of the whole Institute would decide on 
various broad activities for the following year, sections would then 
be formed for the purpose of working out the detailed curriculum. 
The Principal would be empowered by the Education Authority to 
count such a general and all subsequent section meetings as part of 
the normal working of her Institute and all the Teachers would be 
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paid for their services in connection with these meetings. For example, 
if the general meeting decided in the summer of 1938 that in the season 
1938-39 they would like to concentrate 1, on the Drama; 2, on House 
Decoration; 3, on Nutrition; then subsequent section meetings would 
be attended by those interested in the various subjects. No. 1 Section 
might consider whether there should be an introductory short course 
on “make up”, stage properties and stage management, and whether 
there should be one or two lectures on period costumes, to be followed 
by a practical class in costume making. This section might also con- 
sider whether dancing or mime could play a part in their scheme and 
they would certainly require instruction in carpentry and the making 
of artistic objects, in order to provide the stage properties. All these 
related classes would be run concurrently with the classes concerned 
with the actual reading and production of plays. 

Meantime, No. 2 Section would be engaged on plans for devising 
means of practising actual house painting, papering and so forth, 
on the Institute premises. It might be necessary to begin by a carpentry 
class in which to prepare the necessary workshop equipment. 
Then there would be discussions as to how far furnishing and 
design for hangings and wall-paper should be included in the syllabus. 
If these subjects were included the Principal would have to provide 
teachers of Drawing, Weaving and Dyeing. 

No. 3 Section would consider the need for classes in practical 
cookery and invalid cookery, for lectures in food values, and on 
economical buying, for demonstrations in the use of various appliances 
and stoves. Each section would consider the possibility of visiting in 
turn exhibitions, theatres and museums relative to their course of 
study. 

Further occasional general and sectional meetings would be held 
throughout the year in order to correct and modify the plans when 
the classes were actually in being. It is clear that under the present 
system where classes run continuously for at least a term, no such 
unity or continuity of purpose can be achieved. Admittedly the 
staffing of this suggested system would be extremely difficult, because 
the lines of demarcation between subject and subject would become 
blurred. Teachers would still have to be specialists, in that each 
must set the highest possible standard in his craft or subject, but he would 
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have to interest himself in related crafts and subjects and be prepared 
to pass on even the best of his students to his colleagues. 

The success of such a plan for the adult education of women would 
depend on the manner of its inauguration. It would be necessary to 
appoint a Principal at least one term before the opening of each 
Institute, so that she might hold meetings for the women of the 
neighbourhood, draw up with them an appropriate curriculum and 
have time in which to engage the staff. Any attempt to work the new 
plan in existing Institutes would be to court disaster; it is essential to 
start with a free hand and a free spirit. By a free hand is meant, not 
only freedom from the obstructive regulations already mentioned, 
but a wide choice of subjects, both practical and intellectual. It is 
absurd that, because certain women wish to learn practical subjects 
such as cooking and dressmaking, it should be presumed that those 
same women do not also wish to learn languages or literature. 
Some women dislike practical work and they would probably continue 
as heretofore in W.E.A. and University Extension tutorial classes. 

If these special Institutes, in which freedom from regimentation 
was the outstanding characteristic, were reserved for those women 
who do not seek the kind of vocational training which necessitates 
following a definite course of instruction, then there would be no 
reason why they should not learn any subject at which they are 
genuinely prepared to work and for which good teachers can be 
provided. The bias of all the subjects taught in these Institutes, should 
be practical rather than technical, if such a distinction can be made. 
The point is best illustrated by the differentiation between a class in 
German attended by students preparing for an examination in Com- 
merce, who would concentrate on learning the elements, of the 
language, on writing and speaking correctly, with a view to becoming 
expert, and a non-vocational class which would emphasize conversa- 
tion, the ability to read an ordinary book and to enjoy travel in 
Germany. In the same way a class in Trade Dressmaking would learn 
the different fundamental processes, while the non-vocational class 
would be taught how to adapt patterns and to stitch neatly, in order 
to make clothes for their own use. Freedom within these wide limits 
is essential if women are to have the education which they both need 
and desire. 
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The Local Authorities check every item of public expenditure, 
yet, too often, the ratepayer feels that he is being defrauded and that 
money is being wasted. It is not true that the money is being squan- 
dered unchecked, but it is true that the fear of waste causes such undue 
checking of detail that the freedom so essential to success, where 
human beings are concerned, is destroyed. The ratepayer is probably 
obscurely aware that he is not getting his money’s worth and that a 
freer system of administration would insure a more abundant return 
for money spent. 

This article is really a plea to Education Authorities to relax regu- 
lations and enable women to come into their own as far as education 
is concerned. Their education, in the widest sense of that word, is 
more hampered by artificial restraints than is that of men, since so 
much of what a woman can only learn in a free atmosphere is taught 
to a man through his trade or profession. Women will never fit into 
the narrow confines of ordinary class instruction. They do not seek 
knowledge but a way of life. They do not want to learn a subject 
merely for the sake of becoming proficient in it, but they wish them- 
selves to experience, to contribute and to construct. 

Those in charge of classes would inevitably become group leaders 
rather than teachers and would identify themselves much more than 
they now do with their students. Hitherto the attempt to bring 
reality within the classroom seems to have been confined to the 
introduction of realistic subjects of instruction. For this reason in the 
day schools, much time is given to the teaching of Handwork, to 
Mime, to Physical Education and Topical Geography. In the Institutes 
too, there is concentration on practical work, on the Drama and on 
Physical Education, in an endeavour to keep in touch with life. All 
the time we ignore the one incontrovertible fact, that the only living 
materials to be found in school and institute are the children and 
students. Unless we are prepared to work with that living material, 
transforming our methods to suit its vital needs, no advance can be 
made in true education. 

It is easy to write of the contribution which should be made by 
every student to the work of the class; it is so difficult in practice to 
insure that opportunities arise for this contribution to be made. 
The secret of success lies not only with the individual class teacher, but 
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to a very large extent with the Principal. The students should seek 
guidance from her, both as to which classes they should attend and 
at what moment they should transfer to a more advanced stage or 
move on to other subjects. Just as in the villages the women do work 
for which they have a natural traditional gift and translate what they 
learn of management in their Institutes into citizenship in action, so 
the townswoman, too, can be led to take an active part in the classes 
she attends. A Principal who is capable of bringing out the latent 
powers of leadership in her staff could, with their co-operation, 
direct the work of the Institute in such a manner that every subject 
would ‘come alive’. 

The multitudes of women who to-day find life wearisome and their 
work a burden, would learn, under such able leadership, to enrich 
their home life and take their place as citizens, thus bringing happiness 
to themselves and to their surroundings. 


New Light on the Agrarian Revolution: 
An Experiment in Group Research 


J. D. CHAMBERS 


(Assistant Director of Extra-Mural Studies at University College, 
Nottingham.) 


URING the last two years an experiment in group research 
by adult students has been going forward which, it is hoped, 
may be of interest to readers of ADULT Epucation. It was the out- 
come of a Summer School on Village History, organized in the summer 
of 1935 by the Lindsey Local History Society under the auspices of 
the Lindsey Rural Community Council, and the results were pre- 
sented to the Economic Section of the British Association at its meet- 
ing in Nottingham in September of last year. It is the method, rather 
than the results, however, to which special attention is drawn here, 
since it may suggest an opening for co-operative work by adult 
students who feel that class-work alone is not enough. 
The subject of the inquiry was the position of the small landowner 
who occupied as well as owned his holding—the peasant proprietor 
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or yeoman farmer, to use a more familiar, though less accurate term 
—during the period of the enclosures and the industrial revolution. 
A seminar was being held on the subject, and in order to introduce 
the students to the sources for its study, a quantity of documentary 
material had been very kindly loaned to us by Mr. Eric Scorer, the 
Clerk of the Peace of Lindsey, without whose help and interest the 
work could not possibly have been done. We were also very fortu- 
nate in having the services of his able and enthusiastic assistant, Mr. 
Duddles, the Clerk of the Records, under whose care the documents 
were placed. 

It will be seen that the work started under an initial advantage of 
the greatest importance. Most local authorities will grant the facilities 
for research work, but few will take an interest in what is being done. 
We were fortunate in other ways. The Lindsey Local History Society 
is a very live body; it had organized several summer schools 
before, and had got into the way of corporate activities through the 
energy of its very able secretary, Mrs. E. Rudkin. It was mainly owing 
to her influence that the group was originally brought together, and 
entirely through her that it was given the necessary cohesion and 
esprit de corps to continue to the end, at considerable cost and trouble 
to the members themselves. 

The experiment started from a discussion in the seminar on the 
position of the small landowner during the enclosures. In order to 
settle the question a number of Land Tax Assessment Returns were 
examined, and they showed that instead of decreasing, as the class 
unanimously expected, the number of owner-occupiers increased. 
This, of course, was not very surprising to those familiar with the 
most recent work on the subject, but to the average student lacking 
the esoteric knowledge of the learned reviews, it came as a revelation. 
A fresh supply of assessments was obtained, and members of the class 
sat up till midnight—this is quite true, and to those who have con- 
ducted local history study groups it will not appear incredible— 
poring over the documents for the villages in which they were 
interested. 

It was at this point that the particular contribution of the present 
writer was made—an example of successful opportunism that might 
be expected of one with long experience in the technique of extracting 
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written work. He suggested that the school should continue to meet 
from time to time and pursue the subject in a more systematic manner, 
the results to be written up as a permanent record for the honour and 
glory of the Society and the edification of posterity. The suggestion 
happened to fall in with the unspoken aspirations of the leading mem- 
bers of the Society, who had always hoped that it would get beyond 
the stage of merely collecting, which is usually the limit of such bodies 
even if they get as far. The idea was therefore adopted with such effect 
that forty people took part in the work at one time or another. The 
visit of the British Association in September provided the necessary 
stimulus for writing up the results of their efforts in permanent form, 
so that it will be seen that the stars in their courses aided and abetted 
the enterprise from beginning to end. 

Four or five meetings took place on Saturday mornings, sometimes 
as many as twenty people being present, and two large committee- 
rooms of the Council offices were kept in use throughout the day. 
Most of those who took part were teachers in the village schools in 
Lindsey and also Kesteven, at considerable distance from Lincoln, 
where the documents were kept. There were also a postmaster, a 
bricklayer, and a civil servant who managed to get time off, and also 
several tutors, one of them being Mr. Charles Brears, an expert in 
Lincolnshire enclosure history, whose help was quite invaluable. 
But by far the greatest amount of time was put in by two students of 
my Lincoln tutorial class, Miss J. Plumb, B.A., and Miss Montgom- 
ery, who gave up many successive Saturdays, and also their holidays, 
to the work of collecting data, and spent innumerable evenings at 
home reducing the raw material to assimilable form. Members of Adult 
Classes for whom this account is primarily intended, will be able to 
assess the merit of this without any words from me; and the most 
ardent trade unionist among them cannot accuse me of exploitation, 
since the labourers could quit without any loss to themselves, whenever 
they liked. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the results of the investiga- 
tion; but for the benefit of those who may say that this kind of thing 
is labour in vain, another example of escape via antiquarianism (which 
local history study so often is), it should be said that the results of the 
inquiry, as far as they go, are well worth the attention of the specialist 
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and represent a definite contribution to our knowledge of a very 
important aspect of the agrarian revolution. 

Briefly, we found that the total of occupying owners in the thirty- 
five villages examined, increased, not merely down to 1802, or even 
1815, but to 1830. When they were separated out into their categories, 
we found that the increase after 1815 was greatest amongst the 
smallest owners, those paying under 4s., and to a less extent, those 
paying between 4s. and £1. The only group that tended to decline 
after 1815 were ‘middle peasants’; those paying between £1 and £35. 
Since land tax was paid at the rate of 1s. an acre (according to an earlier 
investigator, Mr. E. Davies), it would appear that the owners of from 
20 to 100 acres felt the effects of the post-war slump most, while 
the smallest owners of all, the cottagers and scrap holders, owning up 
to twenty acres, were able to weather the storm with relative ease. 

A further important point to consider was the effects of enclosure 
on the small owner-occupier. In order to do this the villages were 
divided into two groups—those that were enclosed before 1790, and 
those that were enclosed between 1790 and 1830. The first of these 
two groups were found to consist mainly of upland villages that had 
been largely, if not wholly, enclosed for a considerable time, and could 
be classed as ‘old enclosure’; the second were almost entirely lowland 
and marsh villages, suitable for corn growing, that had resisted en- 
closure until the height of the grain boom, during the French wars. 

A comparison of these two groups of villages brought out two 
points of interest: first, that the number of small owners was very much 
less in the ‘old enclosed’ villages than in the villages that remained to 
be enclosed, which showed that the small owner, if he had ever existed 
there at all, was eliminated before the onset of agrarian revolution; 
second, it brings out the important point that the number of small 
owners in the villages subject to enclosure, instead of declining, in- 
creased substantially, both after, as well as during, the period of war 
prosperity. 

These results are interesting and important, as I have said, as far 
as they go. But it is very necessary to realize the limitations of the 
claims that can be made for them. First they are undoubtedly influenced 
by the special conditions of agriculture in marsh areas, from which a 
third of the villages were drawn. Also, the pasture land was so rich 
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that the possession of only an acre or even less would be a valuable 
asset and well worth the expense of fencing after enclosure. Another 
special circumstance to consider is the enlightened policy of many 
Lincolnshire landowners, who, if Arthur Young is to be believed, 
were a model race whom the rest of the country were exhorted to 
emulate. Again, wages were higher and corn prices lower than else- 
where, which would probably operate in favour of the small family 
farm and the scrap holder as against the large grain farmers. And 
Lincolnshire produced an enclosure commissioner who, during the 
twenty-eight years of his experience, had invariably marked out the 
small man’s property first, lest he should be fobbed off with a plot 
‘so far off, or so inconvenient for him that it is not worth his having— 
and therefore he must sed/ his property to his rich adjoining neighbour’. 
Altogether one is left with the impression that Lincolnshire was very 
fortunate in its ruling class. 

I shall be reminded of the notorious example of Louth, quoted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, in which the smallest owners were given 
the task of fencing the enclosures of the tithe owners as well as their 
own pitifully small plots. But even here the numbers of small owners 
appear to increase after enclosure. Probably their ranks were rein- 
forced by squatters, who, as a result of the enclosure, were given a 
legal title to their holding and included-in the assessment for land tax. 
This would no doubt account for the temporary but not for the sus- 
tained increase that has been noted, here as in other centres after 
enclosure.* 

One interesting objection has been urged against our conclusions, 
namely, that the assessors who drew up the documents may have 
classed life tenants as occupying owners. If this is so, our results will 
exaggerate the total number of occupying owners, for life tenants, 
from the point of view of the social historian, cannot be classed in the 
same category as freeholders or even the more fortunate copyholders, 
i.e. copyholders of inheritance and fixed fine. But there is no evidence 
that life tenants were classified in this way, or even that they existed 
in Lincolnshire in any large numbers at all. Arthur Young, at any rate, 
has nothing to say about them. And even if they were so classified, 


*I am indebted for the information regarding Louth to Mr. G. R. C. Keep, B.A., 
Tutor Organizer, of Lindsey, who is making a special investigation of this 
interesting case. 
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it would still be a matter of considerable interest that the total number 
of occupying owners, including this doubtful category, should have 
increased during the period in which they are generally supposed to 
have suffered a calamitous decline. Unless the methods of assessment 
were deceptive, we are driven to the conclusion that as far as our 
thirty-five villages of Lindsey are concerned the effects of the agrarian 
revolution were far other than what our authorities would have led 
us to expect. But the inquiry is still proceeding; in fact it is only just 
begun, and our conclusions are necessarily provisional. 

The limitations of the inquiry in Lincolnshire are obvious; they 
can only be removed by being dovetailed into similar inquiries else- 
where, carried out in even greater detail so that every possible con- 
tingency aspect of the subject may come under review. This, it seems 
to me, is what is wanted at the present stage of economic history in 
general: the organization of small groups of people who are willing 
to spend time and energy and also some money on the investigation 
of those problems on which there is local documentary evidence 
available. And there is no need to confine themselves to the past. It 
would not, I imagine, be difficult for the economist to suggest sub- 
jects and sources upon which the amateur research worker could try 
his hand. The Lindsey experiment has at least shown that adult students 
can make a positive contribution to knowledge; under the tutor’s direc- 
tion they can handle the tools of sociological investigation and assist 
in applying the ‘quantitative method’ of analysis to the problems of 
social behaviour. This is probably the next step in the evolution of the 
historical method, and the adult education movement is in a peculiarly 
advantageous position to contribute to it. If adult education aims, as 
many think it should, at something besides ‘retailing the culture of 
the universities’, to quote Professor Hogben, here is one direction it 
may take. The Lindsey experiment was fortunate in having specially 
favourable local conditions, which largely accounted for its success, 
and it is too much to expect that they will obtain in many other parts 
of the country, but the difficulties of creating them de novo do not seem 
to me by any means insuperable. At any rate the effort is well worth 
making. 


Haldane 1856-1915 


REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR F. A. CAVENAGH 


THIS first volume* deals with the life of Lord Haldane up to that moment of 
national disgrace when he was forced out of the Cabinet; the Haldane who 
was so powerful and revered a friend to the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion belongs to a later stage, for which we shall look forward eagerly to 
Sir Frederick Maurice’s second volume. But to those interested in education 
the present instalment is of the greatest importance, for Haldane was a man 
of integrated life: all his activities derived from the principles of his philoso- 
phy. To restrict one’s attention to one side of his work is to obtain not merely 
an incomplete but a distorted and indeed unintelligible portrait of the man. 
Thus it is most illuminating to read of his forebears, and of his unusual 
education: finding little to help him in his study of philosophy at Edinburgh 
University, he was sent at the age of seventeen to Géttingen. Here, under 
Lotze (whose name, by the way, is throughout misspelt as Létze), he laid 
the foundations of that lifelong addiction to Hegelianism, which was later 
so ignorantly to be brought up against him. 

That philosophy is indeed the key to his whole career. It is therefore 
valuable to have in this volume Professor Pringle Patterson’s summary and 
criticism of Haldane’s Gifford Lectures (1902-4), The Pathway to Reality. 
(No less valuable, in another connection, is a long extract from the address 
which Haldane gave at Montreal, in August, 1913, to a Joint meeting of the Bar 
Associations of Canada and the U.S.A.) Hegelianism has had such unpleasant 
progeny that it is well to be reminded of what it meant to a thinker like 
Haldane. In the closing pages of his Autobiography he writes of ‘the kind 
of idealism that has throughout had hold of me. . . . Its essence led me to the 
belief in the possibility of finding rational principles underlying all forms 
of experience, and to a strong sense of the endeavour to find such principles 
as a first duty in every department of life. That is the faith that prevailed 
with me when at the Bar, when later on I undertook the reform of the Army, 
when I was Lord Chancellor, and when I sat on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence.’ This need for ‘finding rational principles’, together with his 
belief that ‘we have to think of how to live before we can learn how to die’, 
and that ‘our duty is to work without turning our eyes to the right or to the 
left from the ideals which alone can light up our paths’—these underlay 
the faith that was apparent in all his work, at the War Office no less than as 
an apostle of education. 


* Haldane; 1856-1915 by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice (Faber 18/-). 
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Haldane’s work as Minister of War may well turn out to be his most 
enduring monument. The time has long gone by—fortunately it had passed 
in his own lifetime—when he was reviled as a traitor: it is now universally 
acknowledged that he created the Expeditionary Force, but for which Ger- 
many would have achieved an early victory in the war. Sir Frederick ends 
his volume with the story, already published in the Autobiography, of how 
Haig called on him immediately after the Victory March to leave with him 
a volume containing his dispatches, and inscribed, ‘To Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan—the greatest Secretary of State for War that England has ever 
had. In grateful remembrance of his successful efforts in organising the 
Military Forces for a War on the Continent, notwithstanding much opposi- 
tion from the Army Council and the half-hearted support of his Parlia- 
mentary friends.—Haig, F.M.’ That was one of the great gestures of history, 
though it came not from one who had been forced to change his opinion but 
from Haldane’s closest and most intelligent colleague at the War Office. 
‘My Generals are like angels,’ wrote Haldane soon after taking office; 
it was certainly not they who held the traditional belief that the philosopher 
must be ineffective as statesman. 

In many ways Haldane’s Autobiography is more interesting and vivid 
than the present life. To take one example: we read here very briefly how 
‘he owed one of his first briefs to a proper appreciation of the favourite 
claret of a host’; the story as he tells it himself is much more fruity! At the 
same time one is glad to have an objective and dispassionate account of his 
career. In an autobiography the author is bound rather to fill the stage, 
and one sometimes wondered if Haldane did not see himself too much as 
the originator of everything that he was concerned with. Take for example 
his account of the speech he made in June, 1898, on the London University 
Bill, when ‘I sprang to my feet when an opportunity at last offered, and spoke 
for once like one inspired’. It turns out to be perfectly true that this speech 
(quoted in this volume) ‘completely changed the atmosphere in the House’, 
and that both Asquith and Chamberlain told him afterwards that it was 
almost the only case they remembered of a single speech turning round the 
House of Commons; so with his advocacy of a charter for what became the 
University of Liverpool. If not the sole originator he was at least a pioneer 
in the development of the modern civic university. Higher education was 
throughout a passion with him, from the early days in London when he 
lectured at the Working Men’s College, through the stormy days of 1902, 
when he supported the Education bill against his party, to the almost full- 
time devotion to adult education of his closing years. 

To write the life of so many-sided a man requires exceptional qualities, 
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The distinguished author of this book stands perhaps alone in his ability 
to understand both the military and the educational importance of Haldane’s 
work; and it seems certain that they are of more permanent value than his 
legal and political activities. One can give no higher praise than to say that 
the Life is worthy of its subject. 

For a second edition it might be noted that Joseph Chamberlain was not 
a native of Birmingham (p. 114), and that Sir John Gorst could not have been 
President of the Board of Education in 1898 (p. 80). On p. 117 ‘whom’ 
appears for ‘who’; and (on a point of pedantry) it would be interesting to 
know whether Meredith (in a letter to Haldane, p. 42) wrote, unlike Catullus, 
nunc ver egelidus refert tepores. 


Reviews 


THE CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT by M. G. Jones (Cambridge U.P.) 215. 
THE sub-title of this book, ‘a study of eighteenth-century Puritanism in 
action’, states its aim: the author is concerned not so much with educational 
as with social history. Yet students of both types of history will be per- 
manently indebted to Miss Jones for her comprehensive and scholarly 
work. Much has been written on various aspects of the Charity School 
Movement—some of the best of it in inaccessible articles or unpublished 
theses; now for the first time we have a complete account, embracing 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, based throughout on a fresh reading 
of thé original material. And, apart from the wealth of detail, what is so 
admirable is the balance and judgment of the work. Miss Jones has taken 
the eighteenth century for what it was, and has avoided the fallacy (so 
insidiously easy to slip into) of judging the sentiments and motives of 
another age by those of later and, as we flatter ourselves, more enlightened 
times. Only twice, I think, does Miss Jones permit a comment of her own to 
appear—and both are so pertinent as to merit quotation. Writing of the 
policy of imposing industrial (and lucrative) labour on Charity School 
children, she writes (p. 89): ‘Spinning conferred remarkable benefits upon 
them. By an unprecedented transference of skill it qualified the children for 
ail sorts and conditions of labour, such as wool-drawing, pin-making, letter- 
founding, weaving, printing, shoe-making and painting. In the juvenile 
ix.dustrial world it played the part usually attributed to the classics in the 
world of learning.’ And secondly, at the end of a chapter called “The Triumph 
of the Voluntary Principle’, in which Miss Jones reminds us how the 
philanthropists of the early nineteenth century refused to admit the principle 
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of State interference, she remarks: ‘By their determination to regard educa- 
tion as a voluntary service, bestowed by patronage upon the poor, they 
renounced the one method by which permanent reform could have been 
secured.” 

The Charity School Movement in our islands was part of a widespread 
desire, typified elsewhere by Francke and La Salle, to provide the children 
of the poor with such rudiments of education as were needed for religious 
purposes. Both its origins and its subsequent effects are clearly shown in this 
book. These results were different in each of the four countries, just as the 
character and progress of the movement were peculiar to each. In England 
and Wales the schools remained voluntary, whereas in Scotland and Ireland 
they were incorporated—and in Ireland they received vast sums of public 
money. In England, besides the initial religious aim, there was the expressed 
purpose of ‘inuring to labour’ the children of the poor and of firmly keeping 
them to the station in which they had been born. And since the National 
Society was the direct outcome of the S.P.C.K., with the egregious Mrs. 
Trimmer as a connecting link, it is fair to regard the Charity School Move- 
ment as establishing the conviction that elementary schools should provide 
a meagre and truncated substitute for a genuinely continuous process of 
education. Things turned out differently in Wales. There the aim was 
exclusively religious, but since, both in the Circulating and the Sunday 
Schools, provision was made for adults, Wales has never helieved that 
education is something to get over and done with as soon as possible. 
Hence in secondary and university education Wales has more than once led 
the way. But the greatest debt that Wales owes to Griffith Jones is the 
preservation of her language. 

The chief purpose of the Schools in the Highlands of Scotland was to 
produce ‘civilitie’ and allegience to the Protestant House of Hanover amongst 
the barbarous inhabitants. Their management under the governmental 
patents was good; the Scottish S.P.C.K. eventually had the sense to remove 
their embargo on the Gaelic language—for though English was plainly 
better adapted for ‘civilitie,’ it was less suited to the salvation of souls; yet 
what English was learned by the Highlanders helped on their process of 
permeating the world. ‘In the nineteenth century,’ writes Miss Jones, 
‘Scotland enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as a literate and instructed 
nation. The charity schoolmaster and his Highland pupils merit no small 
share of the general approbation.’ 

About the Schools in Ireland it is hard to think calmly. Ireland may have 
been, in Graham Balfour’s phrase, ‘the laboratory of English education’; 
but the English were careful to restrict their worst experiment to that 
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corpus vile. Even before the Charter of 1733, the Irish Charity Schools were 
tinged with the spirit of the penal laws; whilst the Charter Schools, which 
Froude was pleased to call ‘the best-conceived educational institutions 
which existed in the world’, were no more than proselytizing workhouses. 
Indeed, on account of slack control by central and local committees, and 
criminal incompetence of the schoolmasters, they came to rival the notorious 
prisons of the day. Yet the evidence of John Wesley, and of the report 
presented to the Irish Parliament by John Howard and Sir Jeremiah Fitz- 
patrick, had not the slightest effect; and these schools, on which altogether 
more than a million and a half pounds had been spent, continued to receive 
grants until the Royal Commission of 1824. Thus the Charity School 
Movement in Ireland resulted only in exacerbating the feelings of the 
people against England: in the long tale of injustice they should not be 
forgotten. 

The progress of the movement in England can be stated only in rough 
terms, since reliable statistics are wanting. The figures for London schools 
(unlike those for the rest of the country) have been preserved; they might 
well have been printed in this book. (They are probably as reliable as the 
figures for the Welsh Circulating Schools, which are included in the 
Appendix.) It appears, however, that the numbers continued to grow slowly 
throughout the century—at any rate in London, where the schools were 
more efficiently managed and staffed. Yet it is equally clear that the first 
enthusiasm waned; and Miss Jones analyses very ably the grounds of 
opposition to the Schools. Their early Jacobitism, though drastically purged 
by Bishop Gibson in 1724, did them serious harm; whilst there was constant 
suspicion that they would render the poor unwilling to accept a life of 
drudgery—hence the attempt, unsuccessful as it turned out, to substitute 
labour for what was quaintly termed ‘the literary curriculum.’ Further, 
resentment was expressed because the Charity School children ‘entered into 
unfair competition with their betters.’ The same strictures, based on grounds 
which appear valid or otherwise according to one’s particular outlook, 
have perisisted throughout the nineteenth century and up to the May 
Report and parliamentary debates of recent. years. 

Thus the Charity School Movement is of more than academic interest. 
Without some knowledge of it the present state of education in any of the 
four countries cannot be fully understood; whilst to those concerned with 
adult education it is of particular moment. A complete account of the move- 
ment was badly needed; it has now been definitely written. 
F. A. CAVENAGH 
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BRITISH EXPERIMENTS IN PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL by Terence H. 
O’ Brien pp. 304 (Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

THE progress of socialization in modern Britain does not wait upon the return 
to power or even to office of socialist governments. With what may be 
described as the ‘gradualness of inevitability’, one after another important 
economic service has, in recent years, been brought under public ownership 
or control by governments dependent on large ‘anti-socialist’ majorities. 
The Forestry Commission was a creation of Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition. 
The Central Electricity Board and the B.B.C. were established by Mr. Bald- 
win’s second government. The London Passenger Transport Board, 
although the work of a Labour Minister of Transport, was finally estab- 
lished by an ‘anti-socialist’ national coalition. At the time of writing another 
‘anti-socialist’ government is busily engaged in nationalising the coal 
resources of the country, and is committed to an extension of public control 
in the field of electricity distribution. In each case common sense empiricism 
has dictated a policy which could hardly have been justified on a priori 
grounds by those responsible for carrying it out. 

In the present volume those important creations of this empirical socialism 
—the Central Electricity Board, the B.B.C., and the London Passenger 
Transport Board—are subjected to a comparative analysis. Mr. O’Brien sets 
out to supply a description of the origins, structure and operations of each 
of these institutions, and to ‘elucidate and formulate the main problems of 
a political and administrative kind’ to which they have given rise. The 
central political feature of these bodies lies, as Mr. O’Brien indicated, in the 
fact that they constitute public ownership and control of national services 
derived from what has hitherto been regarded as the orthodox manner of 
conducting State business. Their administration had been entrusted, not to 
a Minister responsible to Parliament, but to a Board of specially selected and 
responsible persons ‘endowed with a large degree of initiative and indepen- 
dence as regards both policy and execution’. Starting from this position Mr. 
O’Brien addresses himself to such questions as the origins of the three bodies, 
their functions, their economic and financial status, the type of persons 
chosen to direct them, their performance up to date of the functions assigned 
to them, and the nature of the control exercised over them by responsible 
ministers and Parliament. He also discusses certain important ‘internal’ 
questions, such as the divisions of functions between the board and the 
management in each case; the methods of staff recruitment and promotions 
which have been adopted; and its appropriateness of the areas chosen for 
administrative purposes. Lastly he considers the control which may be 
exercised over this type of public body through the relationships, formal 
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or informal, which exist between the body itself and the outside public. In 
particular he examined the use which has been made of Advisory Committees 
and Public Relations Departments by the three public institutions which are 
the special subjects of his study. 

Mr. O’Brien does not claim to have made a complete analysis of these 
institutions, and he goes out of his way to disclaim any attempt at the 
elaboration of a thing as to how bodies of this type should be organised, 
operated and controlled. But he has certainly done a useful preliminary job 
in isolating some of the most important issues, and in collecting and present- 
ing in systematic form valuable material for further study which is not so 
conveniently available elsewhere. His book will be invaluable for tutors and 
advanced students. It is a pity that it is rather too heavy with factional detail 
and occasionally too obscurely written for it to be recommended to the 
generality of students in adult classes. A. D. K. OWEN 


Bio-Pouitics by Morley Roberts (J. M. Dent) 155. 
THIS book is described as ‘An Essay in the Physiology, Pathology, and 
Politics of the Social and Somatic Organism’. Like Bridges’ Testament of 
Beauty, it is the work of a lifetime, and reaches the public when its author 
is already in his eightieth year: like it, too, it is presented as the ultimate 
wisdom, a canonical work, upon the complex subject with which it deals. 
Some of our contemporaries have accorded the volume an exceedingly 
flowery reception: Sir Arthur Keith, for example, places it by the side of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations and Machiavelli’s The Prince. It would be 
ungénerous to comment on the frequency with which Sir Arthur’s name 
appears throughout the work; suffice to turn to the author’s summary of his 
own position. Bio-Politics treats the phenomena of social development 
and all its disorders with the detachment of the scientific worker who sees in 
human developments their biological parallels. Nations are regarded ‘as 
loosely-knit low-grade organisms, struggling to survive in a zoological 
field, which display all the physical reactions characteristic of life from an 
amoeba to an empire.’ Mr. Morley Roberts denies that ‘the growth, disorder 
or decay of society can have any relation to the intellect. Intelligence, 
therefore, plays little, if any, part in social evolution, for government itself 
must be regarded not as an historically elaborated and sophisticated instru- 
ment, but as a set of physiological conditions responding to the internal 
and external environment in accordance with physical law.’ 

Undoubtedly some significant parallel can be made between science and 
social development. But where we find science called in to justify doctrines 
which are avowedly anti-intellectual and anti-democratic, we may be pardoned 
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for becoming suspicious of the analogies drawn. Men such as Haldane, 
Levy, Needham and Bernal have speculated on the character of the social 
laboratory in which our daily lives are conducted. But they have arrived 
at conclusions far less lofty and intolerant, far nearer to the struggle for 
democratic liberties in which the ordinary man is engaged. Take for example, 
this statement of Dr. Joseph Needham—'It is fairly clear to-day that if any 
form of society is most in accord with what we know of the biological 
basis of common human life, it is a democracy that produces experts.’ 
Contrast this with Mr. Roberts’ glorification of the caste system—‘It seems 
that we can even now say, in spite of Spencer, that the prospect of a caste 
system, instead of being disagreeable, seems far more attractive than any- 
thing offered us by Utopian idealists or a materialist idealist such as Karl 
Marx. . . . The essential weakness of the equalitarian state in whatever form 
must be apparent at a glance. Class equality, however defined, is unknown in 
evolution.’ 

There is scarcely any need to comment on this perverted application of 
scientific theory. Bio-Politics will be remembered not as a counterblast to 
dialectical materialism, but as a mine of reactionary sentiment, thinly dis- 
guised with a veneer of text-book jargon. It is noteworthy as a formulation 
of the almost feudal instincts still lingering in places of authority. If ever this 
country turns Fascist, we may be sure that this book will find an honoured 
shelf in the most orthodox libraries. WALTER ROBERTS 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY by Mary Tenison Woods (Melbourne University 
Press, in association with O.U.P.) 3s. 6d. 
THIS is a review of the problem in Australia, where they appear to be follow- 
ing the methods used in this country. The first comment to be made is that 
Miss Woods leaves one with a feeling that her work is transparently honest, 
and that she is actuated by the right motives. Her comment on p. 64 is an 
epitome of the spirit of the investigation, and those who are connected with 
this particular form of remedial education will be glad to support her view 
that, ‘Happiness is essential to development, and other interests and activities 
must be substituted for the undesirable activities of the past, if an Institution 
is to serve the purpose for which it is designed’. 

Many of the conclusions have been axiomatic in the English service for 
years past, but the facts recorded provide abundant evidence that the lessons 
bear repetition, and need official stimulus behind them even yet. Personally, 
I am not very happy about the constant use of the analogy of crime as a 
disease, since it would seem to be a piece of inductive reasoning unsupported 
by facts. I should like to commend the suggestion that workers in penal 
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institutions should regard the delinquent as a normal person, who, for the 
time being, is behaving unreasonably. The work then becomes one of 
education rather than a ‘problem’ in psychology, and the trainer and trainee 
assume reasonable and normal relationships. Some delinquents need special 
treatment under the expert psychologist, but the generalization should not 
be allowed to persist. 

Miss Woods has given us a clear picture of the Children’s Court at the 
Metropolitan Boys’ Shelter, and the methods described might be copied with 
advantage elsewhere. One observes with pleasure that it has official connec- 
tion with the Board of Education. 

The story of the juvenile courts elsewhere is less inspiring, and the 
quotations from the charge sheets in the cases of children are depressing. 
Miss Woods must have helped forward the cause of the children’s courts 
considerably by her exposure of the facts as she knows them. Her point 
in regard to magistrates is not a matter of opinion only. ‘Magistrates should 
make themselves acquainted with the institutions to which they send children. 
One would assume that such a recommendation was hardly necessary; but 
...’ (p. 23). Unfortunately the observation would apply elsewhere than in 
Australia, and I wish that Miss Woods had given even greater stress to this 
matter in order to compel those who may not be guided by her suggestion. 
The quotations everywhere provide adequate stress without strain. 

The story of the committals from some courts is equally depressing, and 
case after case is mentioned where antecedents of good quality were ignored 
in the judgment made (see pp. 27 and 28). If magistrates, and adjudicators 
generally, would realize how deeply they can and do wound a person by 
awards that are not understood, the practice would not survive for another 
minute. 

One imagines that magistrates will either approve of Miss Woods entirely, 
or they will hate her severely, but none will be able to ignore the challenge! 

The review of the various institutions is excellently written, and provides 
adequate word-pictures of each place and their problems. The descriptions 
are concise and interesting, and I have only one criticism: Miss Woods has 
fallen into the trap that yawns so widely for the ‘institution visitor’, in that 
she has criticized with consistency but failed to suggest adequate remedy. 
The reasonable governor or head of an establishment would wish to accept 
criticism in the friendliest way, but he or she is often aware of difficulties 
in practice that make the sympathetic theory impracticable beyond a certain 
point. Nevertheless, the point is a small one, and is outweighed by the obvious 
sincerity of the critic, and her observations cannot fail to give rise to thought, 
and to improved action where possible. 
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It is an excellent little book, and I would commend it to all fellow-workers 
in educational and social organizations. C. A. JOYCE 


THE SILENT SOCIAL REVOLUTION by G. A. N. Lowndes (Oxford University 
Press) 6s. 

THE CITIZEN’S CHOICE by Ernest Barker (Cambridge University Press) 7s. 6d. 
MR. LOWNDES traces the expansion of education in England and Wales from 
1895 to 1935, though Wales is mentioned only twice. Here, for those 
interested, is a brief, but well documented, account of the period, giving the 
numbers of children receiving elementary, secondary and technical education 
at the beginning and end, an account of the system of payment by results, 
the stimulating effect of whisky at one point (Whisky Money), the 
reactions of various sections of the public to educational legislation, the 
leading figures in educational politics, the evolution of the highly qualified 
teacher, and the gradual emergence of the system we know to-day. All that, 
and much else, is here, together with statistical tables and bibliography. 

Mr. Lowndes shows us the child at school during forty years. Professor 
Barker shows us the product of that forty years of schooling grown to man- 
hood (in Western and Middle Europe as well as in England and Wales) and 
faced with a choice of three ways of government—the democratic, the 
totalitarian and the communistic ways. But what the connexion between 
these forty years of schooling and present political attitudes may be is 
exceedingly obscure. 

Professor Barker discusses such things as the clash of ideologies, demo- 
cracy, totalitarianism, and the effect of philosophy on politics. His concern is 
with the kind of government the citizen should choose, and his manner of 
choosing it. He decides, of course, in favour of government by debate; that 
is, he believes that the whole people should govern themselves. But, con- 
sidering the world at present, his insistence on debate sounds at times a little 
unreal, or at least irrelevant. For example, after trying to vindicate a place 
for philosophy in the conduct of politics he concludes that, with the philo- 
sophies of materialism, nationalism and racialism in the chairs of government 
in Europe, perhaps, as they are philosophies of compulsory conformity, we 
have now too much philosophy. But the corrective is more philosophy. 
‘Let every philosophy come into the debate, and show whether it has enough 
power—which means whether it has enough truth—to survive... . . If you 
can get a whole people to decide issues by weight of argument, you have 
reached the height of government and realized the philosopher’s ideal.’ 
Quite. But surely it has become clear by now that the philosophy backed by 
a bludgeon may have a greater power of survival than either argument or 
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truth. Professor Barker assumes that all will debate. Unhappily, some 
simply shoot. But the professor is unmoved. Indeed, like Buridan’s ass, he 
cannot move. The circumambient ifs and buts press upon him so evenly that 
he is rendered quite immobile. 

Such enthusiasm for all comers at this time of the day will infuriate many, 
who will argue that by now the debate should be over and our minds made 
up, at least to sit on the fellow who blatantly proposes to end debate with a 
piece of lead piping. And it is difficult not to sympathize with such a view. 
Debate is the ideal way of government, but watching the Professor’s mind 
out of one eye, and Europe out of the other, one sometimes feels that his 
case may be no more than a rationalization of timidity. There is another 
possibility. The consciously introverted are said to be unconsciously 
extraverted. Fancifully, and analogously, one may suppose that, with recent 
experience before them, those who consciously insist at such length on 
a fair field for every philosophy, are unconsciously for the lead pipe, and that 
it is their unconscious which goes on talking, talking, talking to distract 
attention from the gent with the lead pipe, while he gets into a really good 
position from which he can dispatch us with one mighty, talk-settling bash. 
Professor Barker’s method would in certain circumstances have the same 
effect on democracy and freedom as non-intervention has had on the 
Spanish Government. JOHN MACLEOD 
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